Milfirm.il SJitfi good of tibe many, and of the poor? The Whig' world ; and the reputation of all the Judges upon is a very serious Mug. It is the surest test by at the post-mortem examination, testified as to the boohs by some 14,000 than all Virginia ; and /or semce? That is i 

VlUMUHIU ^VuU-^UJlUnj e^uUlUill 0. party, the party of property and education, have earth stands upon the real perception of those which a govermntat can be tried. All history numerous marks and bruises and flesh-wounds on Massachusetts has more than all the fifteen slave A well-trained ox, y< 


all Virginia; and for service.’ That is what you own in the ox, too. 

™ _ _ mm Ithe fifteen slave A well-trained ox, young, strong, healthy, with 

theyaddressed"'themsefvM toflhe sofcmn purpose fewTiaruraror^od-anohited Judges’. All these goes to show that Lis the measure of all national the body of the deceased, and also as to the exist- States. powerful muscles and thews, is very valuable,be- 

of relieving this country from the torment of men held that Law was not an opinion, not an success. Religion,»t, science, material perfection, ence of a worm disease, but they differed with the The apologists of slavery always boast that cause he can work well, and will command a high 
slavery? This party of talent and education has egotisticism of Kings, or the, will of a Democracy, are as is the degreepf liberty. Montesquieu says previous witness as to the worm disease being the there is no poverty in the slave States, while the price. So, a well-trained slave, young, strong, 

resisted every progressive step. Did free trade but the transcript of natural right, and the that countries are fat cultivated in proportion to immediate cause, of the death. This they con- free States are said to be overrun with poor ; but healthy, with fine muscle and smews is very valu- 

come from them? Have they urged the'abolition Judge was there as God’s organ and expounder, their population, b|t in proportion to their free- sidered a mistake. They thought the injuries in making the boast,they somewhat exaggerate able, because he can work well and will teten a 

of canital rmuishment. or anv progressive action and that his first duty was to read law in accord- dom. Most unhappily this universally accepted were the immediate cause of the death. the difference. There are a great many poor at great price. It is true that whenthe ox dies, you 


PENNSYLVANIA ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, theskiea^VofMmMS ^Mutare. We-dcTnoiTwish disoVn*the"iaw7’ AH the "great Law-givers and Southern institution; ind that institution, in its of the jurorawas taken suddenly ill, and, being while there is no lack of those" who are strictly thing, however, in your law that could prevent 
Ml North Fifth St., Philadelphia. to touch the Constitution. They wish their age Jurists of the world have agreed to this—that an perpetual encroachfipt, has had, through a removed from the Court-room, was found to be in paupers, that is, who are supported,-in whole or the same process with _ your deceased slave, al- 

AdvertisemeutH inserted at $1 pw square for the first should be absolutely like the last. There is no immoral law is void. So held Cicero, Hooker stronger personality, shall I say, of the Southern so critical a state that it would be impossible to in part, at public charge. On the first of June, though the usual mode is to • tan his hide while 

‘Xrt- ‘H JeW confession of destitution like this fierce conserva- and Selden; and Coke and Herbert, and Holt people, and through totir systematic devotion to proceed with the trial. Accordingly, the Court 1850, the native.paupers in the United States, as he is yet alive. 

insertion. ‘ ’ ' tism. Can anything proclainrso loudly the ab- and Mansfield—all four Chief Justices of Eng- politics, the art so to learue itself with the Govern- discharged the jury, and continued the cause to a returned by the census, were 36,916, of which “ Our readers must pardon us for this apparent 

i-- -— -—- - gence of all aim or principle? What means this land : thev held that acts of Parliament (which ment as to pervert entrely the sentiments of the future day. 24,860 are referred to the free States, and 12,056 levity, but it is difficult to abstain from derision 

^rlrrfrmvfi desperate grasp, on their part, if not that they are are in England held to be technically omnipotent) people of this country, and exhibits an abject re- -- ' to the slave States. But as the white native popn- m dealing with these clerical sophists. _ 

_ __cvUUlUiJW. __not satisfied with themselves—that they have no might be controlled by common law or natural gard to the forms, wlilb we are swindled out of CHIVALRY AND CULTURE. lation of the free States is more than double that, “ To be serious, what an absurd evaaon these 

----7ZT————=-law in their own mind—no principle—no hope in equity. “ No human laws,” said Blackstone, the reality, of liberty. Lord Nelson was a man qf -- of the slave States, the proportion of paupers, it pro-slavery apostles are guilty ol! All that is 

RALPH WALDO EMERSON’S-LECTURE. tliefuture? Some foundation we must have; and speaking of the laws of nature, “are of any validity sterling English sense,rod, knowing himself tp The preparation of the last Census was pre- will be seen, is about the same, namely, at the owned in a slave, they say, is bis capacity lor 

r w _ T , , .. „ • v . . . if we can see nothing, we cling deperately to those contrary to this ; nay, if any law should allow or mean rightly, and being a rough plain man, was sided over by a representative of slavery, and of South 5.16 per cent., and at the North 5.36. service. Now, will any one tell us what it is that 

Course Avas'delivered, ^on the 6tii inat., Ralph wIldo. whom we hope can see. Our politics have run enjoin us to a crime ” (his instance is murder), mucli annoyed by the ^iantic rules of the service, course he marshalled his figures, as far as he could, Considering the number of commercial cities and makes anything valuable, animate or inanimate. 
Emerson. The Tribnm reported it as follows.] very low. Men from our Northern sections of “ we are bound to transgress that human law, or and went back to first feneiples, and once for all on the side of that blessed inheritance. But facts large manufacturing towns at the North, and how Precisely the use or _wses to which it may be ap- 

We meet here the third generation in the this country, whom their friends call honest, good- else we must offend both the natural and divine.” made up his mind. “To obey orders,” he said, are facts after all, and some of them so stubborn the tendency among the poorer classes is to de- paed—m other words, its capacity lor service or 

humiliation of our fathers, when they made the meauing men, whom we considered to be tho- Even the cannon law says: “It is not fit to keep “ I thought to be all perfection; but the great that all the ingenuity of their manipulation cam sertthe agricultural regions m order to crowd use. 111 have the absolute and perpetual control 

evil contract with the slaveholder, at the formation roughly, obstinately honest, have voted on these faith with a criminal promise.” Neither alle- order of all is, to serve your country and down not prevent the truth from peeping out, when it into these centres of attraction, we are surprised oi such a thing, so that 1 can regulate, govern and 

of the Government. We have added to this the criminal measures with the basest of the populace, glance nor oath can bind to obey that which is with the French ” [laughter and applause]—and j s there. Thus, under the head of the moral and that the paupers among us are not greater in num- profit by this capacity, just as 1 please, that is the 

new and strange Fugitive law of 1850. The past They ate dirt. It was because they had no wrong. So held Grotius, and Vattel, and Daga- whenever any statute lilitates with that, I go social statistics, given in Mr. De Bow’s compen- ber than they. are. But placing the pauperism ol only ownership 1 want—-thax ?s ownership, l am 

year has added the ponderous Nebraska and thought no luring splendour of law, within their tean, and Blackstone, and Mansfield—all teach back to the great orderpf all, out of which the dium of the Census of 1850, we find some instruc- the North in its worst light, and taking in all the the owner ol the hatohet,the engine, the ox, or 

Kansas legislation, and we have to consider that, own breasts. Well, what refuge had they ? They the same thing; of course they do. What els? little orders spring. Ind he was careful to tive and .useful particulars. poor of the year, native and foreign, we do not the man, li^l have the absolute and perpetual eon- 

however strongly the tides of public sentiment had honour enough, at least, to feel degraded, could they do ? You cannot enact a false thing explain to his officers that, in case they could not Everybody who has travelled fit tho ^-outh has believe that, it equals the real pauperism of the trol of their capacity tor service oi use. .oa - 

have set, and are setting, whether in New York, They became apathized. We leave them in their to be true, and you cannot enact a wrong thing see a signal, or it was m&understood by them, no seen and heard of “ the poor white ;o\h- '—the South ; for it is not fair, in a comparison of this tempt to separate tlie tiling- from its: capacity lor 

whether in Massachusetts, whether in Wisconsin, retreats. They represented the property of their to be right: and I only name their names, not, of Captain could go wrSS&^^iblighi his ship game mat the negroes designate as poor white kind, to omit the slaves altogether from the class use, and $ay that 1 may own tm and not mat, is 

towards Freedom, yet the code of Slavery in this constituency. Our merchants do uot believe much course, to add authority to such self-evident pro- close alongside of the envy’s ship. And so every trash, “ who ain’t got no massa ”—but the number of paupers. Every adult slave, male or female, an absurdity. Owuei-slup of rungs amma e anc 

country is unrepealed, and is at this hour more in anything but their trade. They loll in repub- positions, but to show that the black letter law- wise American will say, ft the collision of statutes, 0 f them has never been precisely ascertained, nor who does not fully earn his own living, wha does inanimate, where intelligence, conscience and ac- 

malignant, in present and in prospect, than ever lican chairs. They eat and drink in republican yers, who are supposed to be more than others and in their doubtful infepretation, that “liberty does the Census furnish any means of getting ai not pay for himself, is in effect a pauper. He is countability are wanting-, is legitimate, in accord- 

before. The recent action has brought it home to hotels—Astor, Tremont and Girard. They roll tied to precedent and statute, saw the absurdity is the great order which p over the world we are them perfectly, though an enumeration of the a charge upon his master, and, through him, upon ance witn tbe laws ol nature and revelation, 

the Northern States, aud made it impossible to along in easy trains, telegraphing their wishes of enacting crimes. And yet, in Republican to promote. This is the[ right meaning of the “ illiterate ” may perhaps help us to an approxi- the public, just as much as any inmate of the “ But, a human being, whose distinctive attri- 

avoid. 1 know the subject seems exhausted. The before them, and the power of money is so vast America, Justice was poisoned in its fountain, statute. That is the right meaning of the statute mation. It may be taken for granted that all the poor-house, or any beggar in the street. What butes are conscience and accountability, cannot 

honest man is soon weary of crying “ thief.” Who as to execute the views of those who control it In the State of New York aud in the State of which exterminates crimfe, and extends to every « illiterate ” are at least poor, while, there are the number of such may be it is, of course, impos- be a legitimate subject of human ownership; for 

can long continue to feel an interest in condemn- And what of our reform party ? What shall we Massachusetts, no Judge appeared of character man the largest liberty, compatible with the also many additional poor, that are not entirely sible to discover. one is his Owner and Master, even God, and to 

ing homicide, or wife-beating? It is said tbat thiuk of the new movement with which the whole and intellect enough to ask—not whether the law liberty of every other man. No citizen will go illiterate. . It Will be seen from all this that the South, it Him he must render account, for all the uses to 

negation is a flat affair ; one must write with a world rings? That we are clear, and that the old was constitutional, but whether it was right. This wrong who, upon every qpstion, leans to the side There are in the slave States 2,867,567 native it has most of the chivalry, has very little ol the which he has put his corpus and animus, in the 

red-hot iron to mal;e any impression upon this parties could not lead us. These political ma- outrage of giving back a stolen and plundered of general liberty, [appligise]. And while this whites over 20 years of age, of whom 494,161, culture of the country. But is it not curious that language of Parson Brock—so that whoever at- 

subject. Our friends were, therefore, herein wise chineries have been tried and discarded ; but shall man to his thieves and plunderdrs was ordained) Society is no fiction, bis is, as I showed just 0 r just 17.23 per cent., arc returned as “ illiterate,” the institution, which traces itself directly to a tempts to assert the right of ownership to such a 

that they invited the Southerners, the distin- we, therefore, abdicate our reason ? I employed and under circumstances the most painlul. There: now, real rank—he who Jrepresents the ideas of while in the free States there are 6,649,001 of the divtae origin, and is pronounced the most blessed being, or to his capacity for service or use (which 
guished patrons and natural fathers of the system, false guides, and they misled me. Shall, I there- was law enough in New York—there was law men being the head—having a real function, too, same kind of population, of whom 273,623 are of human relations, should have such remarkable is the same thing), is a usurper, a violator of the 

to come and speak for it. 1 think it would not fore,put my head in a bag ? [Applause.] The enough certainly in Massachusetts—to resist the that of this race being to eliminate liberty—so it returned as “illiterate,” or just 4.12 per cent.: affinity for ignorance and stagnation, and such re- rights of Man and God.” 

have been ill-advised had they asked onlysnch, late revolution in Massachusetts no one wonders dishonour and the. crime, but no Judge had heart has particular actions which it performs with The slave States show more than seventeen per- pugnance for the usual means of enlightenment _ ■ r . mTT — 

and put the whole duty of defending it on the at. The reigning parties had forfeited their all, to invoke it; no Governor was found to execute electric energy. Men inspire each other. It is soi sons in a hundred, over 20 years of age, who can- and progress? The more curious, too,_ because, TTJF OT)() T! F PAPKFR 

slave-owners. I am very sure that it would have As they inspired no respect, they found none. it. The Governor (I speak of Massachusetts) is delicious to act with great masses to great aims—• not read and write (for that we suppose is the according to its own showing, it has existed ever 

surprised tho Northerners to have seen how little They were turned out in an immense frolic. But a most estimable man, whom we all honour for. for instance, one would say, the summary or gra-; interpretation of “ illiterate ”), while the free since the_creation, haying had ample time to de- p „_d ’throttle* dcmr.tkm at 

there was to say. But the difficulty was that I do not'like that a frolic should be carried too his sterling domestic virtues; but he fell upon an dual abolition of slavery. Why,in the name ofi States show less than five in a hundred in the. velop all its virtues and graces. Now, philosophy, ,, „ Virn ttip in *v. 

they would not come. All the persons invited, far. It is told of the Indian Bajah, Jokas Indra; era when Governors do not govern, when Judges common sense and the p$ceof mankind, k not; same unhappy condition. But in this calcular as well as common sense, tells us that the finest m L,’ ' 

with only one or two brave exceptions, were ab- that he had a porter, named Dato, who resembled do not judge, when Presidents do not preside, and; this made the subject qf instant negotiation and tion, the Territories, such as New Mexico (with product of civilization is social intelligence, re- $ _ ’ rl + dveark 

f’-oluicly otherwise engaged. It is left to ns to him so much that he put his own royal robes on when Representatives do not represent [loud ap- settlement ? What are the great brains for—the its recent Mexican additions), and Minnesota, finement and comfort—and these our freedom-- Hiinkerdom hates and detests him 

open the matter, eaeh as he can, and to consider him and seated him on his throne, and then took plausel. The Judges feared a collision with the great administrative faculties that abound here m with a large frontier population, are included in though aniere suckling-babe- is producing rapidly 

it as a matter—not as a thihg that stands by it- his station at the gate, and laughed to she his Federal Courts. You see the. Judges were Bkep- the City of New York? what those that abound the number of the free States, whereby the com- —while its venerable neighbour, as old as Noah, Parker s influence is felt throughout the coun¬ 
self—that is, a thing which quickly tires and cloys courtiers bowing before the porter Dato, and tics, too, and shared the sickness-of the times, in New Englan.d? whafphose that are found parison is in some degree vitiated. Taking the if not as old as the hills, lags tar behind it m try. His feme has gone beyond the Atlantic, and 

—but as a thing iu our system. A high state of obeying him. But the porter said, “ who is that:. The open secret of the world was hid from their in every section of this country ? if they are not,: New England States alone, or the old free States every respect. How much further behind, how- the ablest scholars ot Germany and England are 

general health cannot long coexist with a mortal fellow at the gate? Off with his head!” They, eyes—the right of animating a private soul with jointly, seriously and immediately, to propose spme. alone, the balance against .the South becomes still ever, would it lag if some 700,000 northerners, acknowledging him as their worthy peer. His 

disease in any part. If one member suffers, all decapitated the Rajah, and the porter Dato: inspiration from the great and Divine Soul in. scheme which shall peaceably settle this question, 1 rnore damaging. In New England, for instance, who reside at the South, did not vitalize the bet- reputation is sure to become world-wide, and the 

the members suffer. Then, again, we must find reigned in his stead. Men cannot see beyond) which we live. Man is a little thing when he) in accordance at once with the interests of the only one person in. 400, over 20 years of age, is ter aspects of society there, by instituting schools, accidentals of his surroundings are ot little--import 

relief, in the uniform gloom, in large constructions! their eyes. They dwell in their senses. I shall works by and for himself. The Judge who gives South and with the settfbd conscience of the \ incapable of reading and writing; while in the newspapers, factories and stores who can tell. to mm ; he looks over and beyond little Pedlmg- 

of history wherein slavery and war enter as neces- find the same ebb of thought from all the wblls' voice to the rules of law and justice is a god-like ] North. Is it impossible tqspeak of this question: slave States, the ratio is one in twelve. Io fact, we rather suspect that the divinity which ton ; but a full knowledge of them would give to 

sary shadows in the vast pictures of Providence.' alike. I shall find it in the science, I shall find it person. His word is striking in all countries, with reason and good naftar Because it is pro-, j n or( jer to exhibit the same contrast in a still is alleged to give its special patronage to the sys- a stranger a more comet insight into the moral 

The crying facta we have to consider are these: in the philosophy of Prance, in the philosophy of But a man sitting upon a bench, servile to prece- perty? Why, then, it has a grice. Because it is stronger light, let ns take what might be consi- tem is the blind god of ignorance, idleness and and social condinon or Boston than all the books 

That iu a Republic, professing to base its laws on England, and everywhere alike. The want of, dents, or a windy politician, or a dangler trying political? Why, then, it intimately concerns us, dered the most unfavourable specimens of the free conceit— Tribune'.. he could read. Consider it a little, 

liberty, securing the greatest good to the greatest faith in laws, the worship of the senses every where, to give authority to the notions of bis superior threatens us, and there will never be a better time States, namely : the extreme frontier States, the — - - -- — A man of vast natural abilities, that have been 

number, and on the doctrines of Christianity,in a superficiality and ignorance in civilization, magni- and of his sect, pipes and squeaks, and is ridicu- than the present. It is not areally a great task— furthest removed from what is called civilization, ARE SLAVES CLAIMED AS PROPERTY9 enlarged by assiduous study, he is the most erudite 

part of this country, slavery is allowed to subsist; tying trifles. I saw a man in a calico-printing lous. Judges are rare, and must be born such, a great fight—for this country to accomplish, to and compare them with the oldest and densest of - . and profound scholar in a city which holds scholar- 

aud when the poor people who are the victims of: mill, who fancied there was no real beauty in any; James I. said, “ I can make him a Lord, but I can buy that property of the planter, as the British the slave States, which may be supposed to con- The Neiv York Observer , not long since, had ship in peculiar honour ; a man of warm social 

this abuse, disliking this process of being stripped ' particular pattern, that there was no reason why nae make him a gentleman.” A Governor and nation bought the West India slaves. I sayi tain the largest number of educated people. Let the hardihood to declare that the slaves are not nature, he is one of the best talkers in a society 

and peeled, run away into States where that prac-' this should please and the other not. They were President can give a commission to sit upon a buy! never conceding the right of the planter to ug compare the illiterate whites, over 20 years regarded as chattels at the South; the idea of where conversation is cultivated as an art; a man 

tice is not permitted, a law has been passed re- all alike, only one happened to take and another i bench, but only wisdom from above can make a own, but acknowledging tke(calumity of his posi- 0 f age, in California, Wisconsin, Illinois, Michi- property attaching, not to the corpus and the 0 f pure and blameless life, he is eminent for per- 

quiringus hereto seize these poor people, send did not take. I pointed to his eye, and asked him Judge. When your city is on fire, you will make tion, and'willing to bear a countryman’s share in gau and Iowa, all new States, with those in five animus,_ but only to the services of the slave! SO nal virtues, even there where mere morality 

them back to be stripped and peeled again, and if he had that blue jelly by chance. But Geo- but a feeble spray with an engine while you draw relieving him, and because it is the only practica- of the most advanced of the older slave States, This is its language : abounds; a man of wide and generous sympa- 

so long as they live. Well, this was not the grief, metry survives, although we have forgotten it. from your own tub; but once get your pipe screwed ble course, and is innocent [Iqud applause]. Well, and the result will stand thus : “ The slave States recognise this right for life, thics, he is distinguished for varied labours of 

It was shocking to hear of the sufferings of these Everything rests at last on foundations. The on to a hose in the River Hudson, and you can here is the right public or social function, which . p tT of gate- Per cent, of Mite- But they do not recognise the slave as the mere beneficence in a community where many make 

men, but the country was five hundred or a thou- calico print pleases because the arrangement of pump as long as the Atlantic ocean holds out one man cannot do, and which all men must do. Free. rate whlte s slav ?- r!,t0 whit ^- property of his master. Those who assert the beneficence the object of their lives, 
sand miles off, and, however leagued with ours, colours agrees with the requirements in the human [laughter and applause]. This was the hiding of We shall one day bring the States shoulder to $g|jjjgj»:; ; NScaroima- 30)34 contrary know that they assert what is not true. Now, any person, of decent breeding and man- 

was yet independent. It was a dead law which had eye. W’ere the Parthenon, the Elgin Marbles, the light; but the light shone if it was intercepted ) shoulder, and Die citizens m£m to man, to extermi- niinois - 9.47 South Carolina - 12.73 All laws that look towards such a recognition are ners, who greatly distinguished himself in any one 

been made in an hour of weakness aud fear. We the Apollo, the Torso, the result of chance’' Were from us. Truth exists, although all men deny it. nate slavery. It was said, a, little while ago, that Mich igan - • *.84 Georgia - - - 18 82 j ncong ; sten t with the Gospel of Christ. Such 0 f these respects, would be. honoured and cherished 

had guarded ourselves from executing it; there the Graces of Greek architecture, reached by There is a sound and healthy universe, whatever it would cost a thousand or twelve hundred mil- . w '—_ 1 '—— laws as forbid the slave to learn to read, as permit b y the soi-disant aristocracy of Boston ; but 

was no fear that it would come to be valid. But paring away all that could be pared from strength fires or plagues or desolations transpire among its lions. Now it is said it would cost two thousand Average- - 4.98 Average - 20.04 the cruel sundering of conjugal and parental ties, Parker, who is distinguished in all of them, is 

the degradation was here, that even well-born, well- and leave beauty ? Is the rich range of beauty, atoms. The sky has not lost its azure, because millions—such is the ephauj-pment of property. Here we see that, in the new free States, where are unworthy of a Christian people, and ought to honoured only by their avoidance and dislike, 
bred, well-grown men among ourselves, not out- stars and sunshine, th e joy of love; th e, power .of your eyes are inflamed. Sea& >" gi'^^Yfy’wUw.Gs^akO , ro s»U.?MoqisV>» can vet have been made for gene- he. repealed. But there is no law that permits a ,,,, * f , forgetful of their lathers’ 

casts, i 1 ot ( fo^c^,,.^^to%J., memtai. mmta.jmm mm*** .<*“*;■; tntamtomrt public lands fora purpose like this. Every State oldcst s , avc States, which ought to bo best pro? tort,*** * —'l?) T Wll » T d Mill im uM- 

law“ ‘ Aud when wo went to the Courts, the in- different forms and opinions, but with unanimity, or seku). an( /powerfut will contribute its surplus revenue. Every man T jded with the means of instruction, the propor- slaves, just as a parent or master at the N orth h ld t) ; gttiehraute lu^encragffi 1 fiS® wHfl 

“ “ 'J T’i’'' risht between man and man, conquers the whole race? Or isAbe represent- universe as weB, and wiU bear his part. We will have a chimney tax tion of the same class is more than twenty in a would,for the same cnmg^CDa child or appren-1 Theodore Parfcer , * 8 

terprcteiso f, ■, f„ r „ p i,; m back, tiou of the great sages, Socrates, the Stoics, as they conformAo or becom , P . f We will give up our coaches, and wine, and hundred, or more than one in five! If these com- tice. No such thing as property in man is. recog-\ , . „„„ . .. 


of capital punishment, or any progressive action and that his first duty was to read law in accord- dom. Most unhappily this universally accepted were the immediate cause of the death, 
of tiie kind ? No; they would nail the stars, to ance with equity, and when equity was broken, to duty and feeling hk. been antagonized by the At this stage of the trial (nearly 7 o’clock), c 


the difference. There are a great many poor at great price. It is true that when the ox dies, you 
! the South, as we have shown by the “ illiterate,” can take his hide and tan it. We know of no- 
■ while there is no lack of those who are strictly thing, however, in your law that could prevent 
1 paupers, that is, who tire supported, in whole or the same process with your deceased slave, al- 


PH WALDO EMERSON’S-LECTURE. 


THEODORE PARKER. 


tb»t wa. , ™t eMfcj M of«« mnd U&f gmmeM W sov-imeM. 

“yS I know to be Iton 

it wifi go at last, and go with tattooing and y 1 " la very in thilcountry and popular weak, the Times newspaper governs the realm, 

balism. And as we cannot retuse to ride m J There are also moments of When the American Government and Governors 

amc planet with the New Zealander, so we 1 darkness^ In the French Revolution are false to tlie.ir trust, men disobey the Govern- 

it with the Southerner. We must, buUve | took a strumpet from ment, and put it in the wrong. The Government 


j uiiwui Liij ui u. Guuaiuui pcvrpiG, auu c -u nonourea omy uy ukut itvuiuuuct; hjju aisiusv. 

iif^ ” c ° ^ fotgctfni °f t^ir lathcig’ 

ives, just as a parent or master at the North ho , d their’mtlehc^s h^hm'™^^ ^ ~ 


7 private men father of his country shall wait, well pleased, a tjon of the slave States, that is to the negroes as This in the face of the Southern law (vide 

sh Minister is little longer for his monument. Franklin shall we ]l ks whites, and to the total population of the gouth Carolina Code), that “slaves shall be 

eras the realm, wait for his; the Pilgrim Fathers for theirs, and North, or to foieigners as well as natives and free de emed, held, taken, reputed and adjudged in law _ 

and Governors the patient Columbus, who waited alibis mortality c0 l 0 nred, the contrast would be greatly more un- to be c ) wae ls personal in the hands of their owners ^ hereag 5d r, e w-holders “ settled ” them to preach 

3V the Govern- for justiee, shall wait a part of his immortality, favourable to the South. Leaving out the aT1 d possessors, and their executors, administrators, , t anvthiuo- else P 

he Government also. We will call upon those rich beneficiaries negroes, however, and’ taking in only the total aD( j assignes ,,toall intents, constructions and pur- ^ a ' . . . , ... „ 

and ridiculous who found asylums, hospitals, Lowell Institutions, w hite population, the per centage of “illiterate” poses whatsoever.” And in the face, also, of a The lawyers, the men_ of eminent quality, 
Tom pri- and Astor Libraries; upon wealthy bachelors, ; n fbe slaveholding Staffs is more than double multitudinous array of judicial decisions to the and the scribes and pharisees generally, hate him, 

t minds, and wealthy maidens, to make the State their that of the free States ! Now, if the illiterate sa me effect. Bearing in' mind the Observer’s ab- because he introduces new and pestilent heresies 

nmeiit— heirs, as they were wont to do in Rome. The are generally poor, as we know they are, it is cer- gur( j declaration, the point of the following will about human rights, and because he is doing more 

I we owe rich shall, give of their riches ; the merchants of tain that the slave States have the largest propor- be seen and enjoyed by our readers : than any other man toward breaking, up the sys- 

irX their commerce ; the mechanics of their strength ; tion o{ poor . “ To Me Editor* ofie JLndent: b y whlc ‘‘ their have domineered oyer 

ot made the needle-women will give, and children will have As to the degree of popular cultivation inthe “ Leap. Sirs : I find the following fragment in tke community. But most especially and heartily 

counfrv® a Gent Society. If, really, the thing could come two regions, it may also & shown by the number the E Tdegraph ot Dec. loth ; for its correct- tbe Curb. U e him with personal motives 

Sled . to a negotiation, and a price were named, I do not of the Native white at school. Let us compare, “L I cTnnot vouch. ? dded to their jns inctive antipathy to whatever 

Societies think .that any price, founded upon an estimate f or instance, several of the free and slave State*, .< < A Righteous Sentence.— Charles Augustus, a js generous, hbeial and piogressive. They have 

ut tn nri that figures could fairfy represent, would be un- w bi 0 h have respectively about the Same amount coloured man, has been convicted, at Lancaster, Pa., been influential in procuring his arrest, and they 

■ tv manageable Every man in this land would give 0 f native white population • of thrusting his hand into the month ot a mule and w fil doubt ess do all they can to pervert the 

CTs work to Kway this accursed mfun- « f " vhfre population, Court from a tribunal of public jtistice into an 


would, for the same crime upon a cmio or appren- on Theodore Parker ! 

f° I ^e'dbyZipp-an/^n ^ mJo/S^StS^toteSe him with 1 

This in the face of the Southern law (vide religiolls hatre d, and denounce him as a—pest. 
South Carolina Code), that slaves shall be because he is continually upon them to preach to 
deemed, held, taken, reputed and adjudged in law p ew _b 0 i de rs repentance of their own pet sins, 


^ 1 w _ vn „ 1 ami and God there was a clay wnen men wjok » smuuiuc* ridiculous who found asylums, hospitals, ^owea msiiiuiiumj, w bite population, toe per centage 01 -uiireraxe poss whatsoever.” . 

voua speecfv conversion. But to find it here 11 tree! 1 prod .mod her the Goddess ot .isforad^ mtoal 1 manner^ c^ f^b ^ and Agtor Libraries; upon wealthy bachelors, in the slaveholding States is more than double Multitudinous array 

jssrs;** 

larger °rtl! ^ . J^ s1 tone of Tocfoty and larger, to show the direction ol the wind. In their pretest for themselves and lot: their country to a nef?otiat iM, and a price were named, 1 do not of the native white at school. Let ns compare, “ss i “ not vouch. 

not local, b , , j ;dex of the moral society, in political parties, in trade, m the em- men by word and by ■ . ... ^tto Societies think that any price, founded upon an estimate for instance, several of the free and slave State*, Righteous Sentence.— Charles Augustus, a js generous, uneiai anu piogressive. iney nave 

the press on it finds Aloynients of men, in their expenditure,, m. the and Iaw is condemned. ButrtiaMttobom^ fi ^ fair f y repr esent, would be un- wMch have respectively about the Same amount coloured man, has been convicted, at Lancaster, Pa. been influential in procuring his arrest, and they 

pulse, and 1 call slavery and the tolerance it unos ^ f , s capjtal _j n all these, mdiffer- that the secrets of nature aie revealed, but to pri fc^ Every man in this land would give 0 f native whitenonulation • of thrusting his band into the mouth ol a mule and tni doubt ess do all they can to pervert the 

worst in this-the stupendous frivolity it betrays .direction oisuiquus cp^ ^ ^ ^ ]l0W : yate persong _ to eaC li man in his organization- f^able. irvexjroan ^ ^ ot native wmte POP" 1 !. tearing by he t0 of the poor animal. Court from a tribunal of pub i; c jllstice into an 

in -l te 4 h ri a ^th^ira SO sodfe dytefof deS/they live. In them all it is the thought of in his experience. tain of slavery, and force it forever out of the white «t8rtgk «ttod instrument of personal malice. They will fail, 

Without „ (me^whAth^thinkMthelitttelielmtiiat^ hiswp 0 rtimtiffl,wiU^to^^“^ a HI! labour iu the county prison.’ . because the day has gone by when any family 

mamtum. Sfo™ SThreueh our fihem allubout. Instead of rich minds, great and works and thinks surely when 1^ will asree rely upon these simple truths. Men are beginning l^ c^oUna - feefooo S9>3 is.os “ Now, here is a plain case m which the law with ever so much red tape, ermine and bank 

disease through oim pppwsn then torough [wise, sounding the secrets of Nature, announcing bis own experience. All forcible men will a^ee , Aspect that, in spite ofall chance and change, virgima - - 871,393 109,500 12.20 _ interposed in defence of the natural rights ot a stock, can dommeer m Boston, 

practice. I Ithe laws of science, memglowing with the power that books, and learned Somebej, & PrOTidenc ^ does role in the world, and On the other hand, take four free States, simi- mere animal. I wish to ask the editors of the There has been a change in this respect. For- 

Your men want obj , adequate to lof action and benefit, you will find no credence cities, cannot supply what their g . bring victory to the right, and this by every new larly situated as to the amount of population : New York Observer whether the master ol. this mevly a f ew nabobs and men of eminent quality 

would gladly ^b so^tbmg gtoadaqpg » producing nothing, steility and littleness This taught them. It ^~“*Xed the Strong creation. To this shameful statute opposition Native Whites Percent ass had any other claim upon him than the.simple ^ the political pa r t i e s in Massachusetts, 

the powers they would make them Skepticism becomes most mischievous when it yention of gunpowder las.equ , | will never end—will never relax. While thissta. . claim for service or labour, and whether this ass s directed all their movements, and possessed all the 

their steel—-some Xh °?t finding. S Sis a vital part; when it climbs into the and the weak. tJwenZton Me exists-as long as the grass grows, as long I bead, and limbs and tongue, were h» own head Young and active men used to go up, 

greater than they arc, which nov nnaing, y tg wM ch are the brain of the State, made any deep deferences, and Lord weuington jg snmm e r 6 and winter, as long as there v erm0 nt - - a»;*» 88 05b 31M an d tongue, and limbs, or were they his master s ? £ at }n hand, to their houses or counting-rooms lor 

take some The idea of abstract right exists in the human Weighing his soldiers, proves it.^ Audacity Md |^ me &- Solong will sentiment condemn it. Yon Massachusetts - 819,044 209 854 2 0.02 or did they belong to the State, while the master or ders and instructions, and then go away and do 

or crevice ol the State, SfflMBOOTl and lays itse if 0 ut in the equilibrium ol na- good sense have p sir oldcannot educate men, or raise them to any mental In every case we find that the free States have had on i y the simple, paternal claim over him for the work , and put “ eminent gravity ” into the 

warehouse, f mi ^^J?Mv^^ense ofSeSess tore, in the qualities and parts ol our system, m weapons they wield. Tfoae are no trite ^ power, without their discovery of wrong. We do nearly double the number at school of the slave serviee 0 r labour? It 13 certain that, the ass offices . But now they do their own thinking, 

Theyarenotsuppoitedbyany^nseotgre tnffi , the ]eve fi iu <; o f geas , i n the action and reaction of of war ’’but the very sinews of the arms of valiant W aufifer by de f eat . There is longevity in our States, and in some instances more than double comes before the Court, and the Court vindicates f onn their own parties, and fill theofficesthem- 

and this reputable office ^ree s teem irom m A a 011g men tllis lavge st liberty of each men. It is a maxim m politnis that mancamiot W . It ^ well affor d to wait, if God so the number. its rights. (Unless we keep a watch upon those selve8 . Such revolutions go not backward; and, 

cism. And we are-led to^tehewg compatible with the liberty of all, the protection be formidable inCongress nriraa_he ms^ strong a ]eageg> for ^gg. The stars of Heaven, the The same result may be exhibited by the com- ^hohave a natural fellow-feeling with asses.) the henceforth, if a Hunker, or the son of a Hunker, 

our society. Among intel n ’„L knnw - of mv benefit as long as it does not interfere with home. I am glad to hear that confession s y chemi^ry of nature, the thoughts of the parative circulation of the newspaper and periodi- same logic which demonstrates that no man can wants an office, he must go into the caucus and 

tied a waiting, m mind y0 ur benefit, does justice. This was a real dis- more: Isay lie must ererv- mind, are the emancipators of the slave [loud cal press. In New England the circulation of own a negro will equally demonstrate that no man iuto the field and work for it, or stay at home 

ledge. It is believed that, ordmaiuy ,.me mi y f th human mjnd . It is in vain that all is only what strength he carries with him every * ^ _ literary papers is in the ratio of 5.30 to each person can own an ags ln this our blessed land of liberty. d gulk and BeTer be missed by the people. 

^sssssxssrssrt 

jsrSMtft.'jrss* 

fnXd"critfoff inst^I^f thinkers, punstfers instead take advantage of the dark and steal irom him, not 4 m off hfs emffiettsbreak State versus Aimee Dietz and Eliza Dimitry, person ; .m the middle States, 3.1^ to use the needle or the broom, or her corpus, with ten years, he has been preaching to the largest, 

T Thev think the age for poets is past; be will assuredly in some way repay you. Con- weakness in his heart, P . wife of John Dimitry. Indictment for murder, and m the bouttem States, 0.70. . The Southern to which the scoundrel purchaser can and, upon the whole, the most intelligent, audience 

OT MA gress, in July, 1787, consented to adopt popula- h, s . .sword, and thrust him out of The pris0 ners are chafed with causing the death States here spoken of are Virginia, North Caro- “^toateit? No owning of the corpus, or the in the city. In summer heats, in winter storms, 

J ,bty . V fpqtnoned and tempered brilliancy of tion as a basis of representation, and to cou °* while I msKt mpo n f the individual land of a slave girl, Lida, the property of Lochanmette, hna, South Carolina, Georgia and Florida, ex- ^ , jj 0 w much were the slave worth with- when other ministers hold forth to the score or 

too drawing-rooms, to thefloiMr of our society, only three-fifths '°f tDe sla,ves^am3 c^ui be nmheto too far, on the 19th-of November last, by cruelly beating eluding tbe^Sotahwestern^ slay e States, which out thege tw0 uttle items ? How much cotton or two of followers who dare not stay away, Parker 

£ " b een se a ' feff-^ TTrybrTfihil derafion^’tfiatt^OTe VTfouia ^eno' slavery inSie iritis nnfathomably deep), Ido not kill, but and whipping her, wien already m a feeble state w ould^greatlyagg^ate the ratio could be made without a corpus and an preaches to a crowd which will not keep away. 

eSnffl^toose fair forms, or Northwest Tern tories. They agreed to this false exalt, the social action. Patriotism, public senti- ol health, from previous ffi-treatment, with a cow- The wh^^bw rf <rf ^ animus? When you flog the slave, is it his ca- For a whole hour there is such intense:and unflag- 

basis of representation, and to this criminal com- ment have a real meaning, though there be so hide, on various parte of her body, on toe 16th 0 pacity for service or hjs corpus that suffersipain ? ging attention to his sermon that the audience 

ls .1-lavc^hevMlreadv grown worldly wise? plicity of restoring fugitive slaves, and toe splen- much counterfeit rag money abroad that the name the same month. Mrs. Dietz;is the mother of Ianeous, punted When you praise him to a buyer because he pos- seemshke one man or woman. Ro othei preacher 

illusions for ttem! Allw cherish thrar early dour of toe bribe—namely, toe magnificent pros- is apt to disgust. A wise man delights iu the Mrs. Dimitry, and resides m toe house with her upintoiswise. n sesses an animus, patient, meek, long-suffering, so/ioWs his hearei's, oven for the twenty or thirty 

M-Lmbut contumacy and the soft appliances of perity of America, from 1787 onward—is their praise of many people. Fourier, noting that one daughter, and the slave Lida was a servant in the NaC °S2 te Stave. S!nuan“ sanctified by the graces of religion and the buyer minutes ot toe discourse. [By the by it is not a 

dream, them with ridicule They fall and excuse for the crime. It was a fatal blunder, man had one talent, and one another, calculated family. The Jury was empanelled about 11 c ^“’ n j a _ 70^200 Alabama - - 2,602,741 pays you an additional price for these qualities, little annoying to toe Cnrtn that Parker should 

ta °“Ti a X cmm-atulatiou of their refined com- They should have refused it, at toe risk of making that you must collect eighteen hundred or two o’clock yesterday morning. Attorney-General Connecticut - 4,267 933 Arkansas - - 377,000 after all, does be miss toe animus,,aiid get nothing now be preaching inthe largeand beautiful edifice 

8re ,inriH that these self-willed Protestants have no Union. Many ways could have been taken, thousand men to make one complete. We should Morse and District Attorney Tappan appeared ; ; flflllf |foS! - siajsoo but an abstraction, a thing without body or soul. which they, with others, built upon speculation, 

P TMmn foto sensible nracticcs. It is only a If the Southern section had made a separate alii- need to call them all out. Certainly, a social for the State, and Judge Larue and Judge Bur- £ wa . . a ; 612 ; 8 oo Georgia - - 4,070,866 is toe owner of a thing, who can control it, use and from which they have spitctully but vainly 

f • „oiil conversing with eteroitv that can en- auce with England, or gone back into Colonies, state, patriotism, law, government—all cover real mudez for toe prisoners. « ne . 4’°°"’°“ w“S ) ) 12410224 it for his own purposes, dispose oi it as be pleases, tried to oust him.] Po this audience, directly, by 

heroic ^ ns> The.method die'slaves would have been emancipated with the ideas, though words have wandered far from things. The counsel for the accused moved a severance 3)247)730 Maryland 10)012)721 Who owns the corpus of a slave ? ^ L ot the slave his voice, and to thousands outside through the 

future is still the same God instructs man, West Indies, and then toe Colonies could have A king or head of the state was awful and god- of the defence, in order that the husband of Mrs. N ew Hampshire Mississippi himself, for he cannot control it, dispose ol it, use press, Parker preaches a high form of Christian- 

ohmuch^toe imagination. But whether your men been annexed to us. The bribe, if they foresaw like in the eyes of men while he was the foremost Dimitry might appear as a witne® for Mrs. Dietz. ^ it for his own purposes. If bis tyrant does not ity and a stern code of morals, and enforces them 

to realities and ideas or not, every god is the prosperity we have seen, was certainly one man of all his tribe, and carried the laws, genius Thw motion was over-ruled, and toe trial pro-#, 0 . .30)473,407 south Carolina - 7,145,930 own it, who does ? earnest!Iy,el^oquendy andsuccessfufiy. Heteaches 

T tol there sittinn- in his sphere. Your mortal to dazzle common men. I do not wonder that and features of toe tribe. It was so once in this c€eded - ot n u Sy , lv ,“ ni t 8 o-r?’ulo q™ 9s,!U t’mim “ ‘ The property of man in man,’says Dr. Thorn- them to give prooj of their love to God by loving 

come 0 into life, and on.the instant and incessantly weak men applauded it. But always, so much country, when Washington, Adams and Jefferson 5w° i, ne r Conskmt ’ , a Germ ^i ’"O" 1 ™- ve™oM ■ 1,507)002 Virginia - - 9,223,008 we l]: as■ quoted by the Observer, ‘ is a fiction.’ and domg good to man i to beeariiest m all good 

W ©self in snow-storms of illusions; among itin^ so mndiruin ; apraa^tv reallyembodied 1ffie Moa^f AnMricans; but now ^TXor morTuTto “total WU<:tmSil1 ' ' Jl™’- Total - - Aye, toe title to such property is afictior .g but woto® I 


mind are toe emancipators of the slave [loud cal press. In New England, the circulation of 
annlausel. literary papers is in the ratio of 5.30 to each person 

J .... .. —i i,;t P nnnnlatinn • in top middle States. 


and this reputable office screens tbemfrom criti- ^ } ]iberty of eac h men. It isamaxim in politics that man cannot 

cism. And we are led to cast shrewd glances in ^ liberty of all, the protection be formidable in Congress unless he is strong at 

our society. Among intenectualmenyou^l asTties not interfere with home. I am glad to hear that confession. Isay 

Mod a waiting, an impatient quest for more know PJ , iostice This was a real dis- more : I say he must have his own support. It 

ledge. It is believed that, ordinarily, the mind be ‘ff h ’^mind. It is in vain that all is only what strength he carries with himevery- 
agrees with the body, that toe movement of t I. an ts and land-owners, and monopolists of where that can give him any power. Paper 
thought comes with the power ot action, aud m toe ^ianta ana iana ow ^ g etUed l f or ever- money is good only as far as it represents real 
nations that it is in times of theirgreatest exter- the ^ shoufoers^ i^ d g / ^ memb er who walks into the Oham- 

nal power that their best minds have appeared. it, or be be rs of Congress attended only by his own tasig-! 

But in America, a man of broad, comprehensive n and mote ^“ cLnht use a man n ifi C ance cannot gain any strength by toe distant 

mind has not accompanied toe expansion of her p . . ^ t and he not use you. If you shouts of electors. All toe British batteries can- 
power. Instead of men of thought, books are of toe dark and steal from him, not comfort the coward; if he knows there is 

found, critics instead of thinkers, punsters mstead fefce “TO^ge ot weakness in his heart, tear off his epauletts, break 

of poets. They think toe age for poets is past; J^il ^f flSL c^eMted to adopt popula- his SW ord, and thrust him out of the camp But, 
they think the missionary belongs to the savage. | ress > ln b J’ ; 0 f renresentation, and to count while I insist upon toe doctrine of the mdepen- 
rtaTnto the festooned and tempered brilliancy of tion as a basis 01 reprebeu auuu, ai — _, ^ the individual (and 


: SSSf: 

, 3;O07,552 Mississippi 


ainly one ma n of all his tribe, and carried the laws, genius J ms monon was over-ruled, and the trial pro- pb ; o 
ider that and features of the tribe. It was so once in this ceeded. Pennsyi™ 

so much country, when Washington, Adams and Jefferson Mrs. Caroline Constant, a German woman, Rhode Ma 
Dr penalty really embodied toe ideas of Americans; but now testified that she lives near toe accused, and that wigconBin 
the South W e put absurd persons into chairs without char- f° r a period of six weeks or more, up to within a 


0 tier things, he fancies himself 


put absurd persons into chairs without char- for a period of s 


jut there he is alone and they alone ; they pour- country thinks itself enriched by slavery, let it a cter or representative force of any kind, and get few days of - ““ 1 muo nM' in ton free States are more 1 not even pretend that tne organs 01 roe ouuy uau 1 --- 

ing their grand persuasions, proffering to lead read the census—let it read the population table. a figure awful only to office-hunters [laughter and known the deceased to be whipped by the accused Theeopte pnnted m the free & be gaid g ^ c ^ y to belollg to another. The limbs spite of all Pru 

him to Elvsimn • he baffled and distracted bv toe Dthink it impoverished. Young men are born m cheers]. And as a State is areality,so it is very every day, on an average as often as ten times a than four toes toe nmber p mted-in me ^ave y mv servant are not mine, but his.’ to reject and c 


death of toe deceased, she had 


Hit but an abstraction, a thing without body or soul? which they, with others, built upon speculation, 
’4,070)806 He is the owner of a thing, who can control it, use and from which they have spitefully but. vainly 
6.682,888 it for big own purposeSi dispose of it as be pleases. 1 tried to oust him.] To this audience, directly, by 
19 612)724 Who owns the corpus of a slave ? Not the slave his voice, and to thousands outside through the 
1)752)694 himself, for bc cannot control it, dispose of it, use p ress, Parker preaches a high form of Christian- 
2 020 ! 564 it for his own purposes. If bis tyrant does not ity and a stern code of morals, and enforces them 
7)145)930 own it who does? earnestly, eloquently andsuccessfufiy. Heteaches 

rn 

78,738,693 Aye, toe facf‘We“ ska™ I butflboTO affit to enlighten carefully 


■n pretend that toe organs of toe body c 


, their consciences, and then to obey its dictates, in 


him to Elysium" KfflJandXtoacted by toe I tolnirit'impoverislied: ’Young men are bora in ch“eers]T 'iid'asVState" is arealityisofr'isvery every day, on an average as often as ten times-a than four tones toe1 number[printed m me slave "XemKf myservfnt are not mine, but his.’ to reject and disobey all customs, requirements 
snowy illusions. And when the cloud lifts a little, that country, I suppose, of as much ability as certain that a society of men, a race of people, day, there being each time some five or six blows States. “^241^ Md^toefreeStatefwas As a statement of what ought to be, this is true ; 

there^ they are, still sitting around him on their elsewhere, and yet some blot is on their education, have a particular function and part to play m the ntfficteffi . , ^ ik? while toe latter does as a statement of what is, it is false, and every wrong to any hiroan tang, under wta,teve _po- 

torones. The bov of thought drains the law, the In the present generation, is there one son living history of humanity. Thus they thought toe ex- Mary Clark, a servant in toe family from toe 13,330,650 , showing ^hat wh slaveholder knows it. If the limbs and members text or temptation. To contrast Iran with an- 

religion and toe education of toe land. We send to make good the reputation of the past? If toe, pe rience of humanity had got so far a century ago, week pnor to the death of the deceased to the e^he former! About of a slave are his own, in toe eye of Southern law, other eminent preacher he wou le 

our boys to toe universities, but do these institu- North think it a benefit, I find it saddled with a that as soon as favourable circumstances admitted present time, testified that she had known toe ae- latter more than quadruple AUJ. tken j, e , na y use toe former whenever he pleases, his hearers to be party to the «n and wrong by 

tions inspire them with toe hope and gratitude calamity which has all toe effect of a punishment the experiment of self government should be made, cusedtowhip the deceased for stealing, but not be sa me P ^ oporfaonhotasn g ^ S ^ to walk off to a free State, and the latter, to make snrronSerino’ of 

which, at great moments, havered them with in crime on a virtuous and prosperous youth; it America afforded the circumstance, and the new m a cruel manner ; and that when the1 slave was hbrariee-schoolcolcgeandcM living and. defend himself against all necessarily implies toe wick,id su , tn lering of 

enthusiastic crowds? Men agree, to impart the stops his mouth-it ties his hands-it forces him or der began. All they intended in America was taken sick, they were very kind and attentive to duded-of these dl f" c ts. The Mate flo tbiS; Dr . Thomwett ? ‘O, freedom of body and soul by toe slave and 
light within them, and set toe whole land on to submit to every species of humiliation—and possessed by that idea. The Declaration of Inde- her up to the hour of her death York md no—the law gives me a right to his service; legs 'f# 3 toe^Union ’ahd’tSir^ o^L 

flame. The boy looks at the professor and text now it is a fountain of poison which is felt m pendence—the Constitution of toe States—toe _ Another witness also testified as to the whip- dicals m a year_than_ a!l toe sta'v S < aj)d al , mf) are Be cessary to toe performance of under pretext of ^saving the_ Union1 and their own 

book with frightful penetration, and says, “ has every transaction and in every private converse par ty newspapers—toe singing of the “ Star Span- P ln g deceased. ther (New York abo ^ d ° nbI l ^’ a “ d , eB sery ice; therefore he can use neither, unless with Jwes; but to do right, thou B h Union and Universe 

not the professor read his own books ? I do not tfon in this country. Well, certain men were ^Banner”- Dr. Mercier who attended ' theposMem. ex- sel^ Mpeito.- That is to say, most conscien- threatened to dissolve 

see that he is better for it all.” He looks into perceivers of this right—this idea 0f “ The laud of the brave aud the home of the free toellare States, tious sophist, the slave who has toe absolute owner- Such preaching has had ruinous effect. It has 


flame. The boy looks at the professor and text now it is a fountain of poison which is felt in pendence-tho Constitution of toe States-toe . Another witness also testified as to the whip- dicals m a and arms are necessary to the performance of 

book with frightful penetration, and says, “has every transaction and in everyprivate conversa- party newspapers—toe staging of the “ Star Span- ping of toe deceased. ther (New York abo 'fr d ° ub p V ad 1 ^ eB ser vice; therefore he can use neither, unless with lives; but to do right, toou B h Union and Universe 

not the professor read his own books? I do not tion in this country. Well, certain men were ^Banner’’- Dr.Mercierwho attended thepost-rnorUm ex- ffittaakoe nearly rj* my permission.’ That is to say, most conscien- threatened to dissolve 

see that he is better for it all.” He looks into pfeceivers of this right—this idea of right—with „ Tlie land of tlie br ave and tLe Lome of the free a^at'f 1 , testifiedthathefoundseveral worms to the usej ofHhe pnbhe in New YorAmore ^sophist, the slave who has the absolute owner- guch preaching has had ruinous effect It has 

the stable at the horses, and, after a tew trials, more clearness and steadiness than others, and The laud of toe brave and toe home of the free the deceased; that the deceased was afflicted double all the vetoes in b taro ahi p^Wlcgs and armshas no right to use them, made many really pious and liberal Christians 

concludes that tho horses can teach him most, laboured to establish toe application of it to toe the very manners of the Americans—all showed with the worm disease ; that this disease was the though.New York, has only f wb ji e yo u, who do not own them at all, have a (clerical and laical) see how much of cant and preju- 

Thev give him health and courage. They have condition of human affairs. They were law-givers, them as the receivers and propagandists of this immediate cause of toe death; that there were population. Virginia Has a™ P P _ uerfect right to use them just as yon judge best 1 dice still deform the church and lessens its power; 

no false oretences | cheers]. The horse is what, or Judges. All men hailed the laws of Lycur- lesson to the world. For this cause were they many marks, braises and flesh-wounds on the body 8^800, and Massachusetts ot 9G, 0 > . _ „ F «< He has no property in his slave as-he has in it has made thinking men see how much injustice 

he stands tor_oerhaps he will break too rider’s gus, the laws of Mrno, the laws of Moses, the born, and for this cause came they into the world :• of the deceased, apparently caused by some mstru- public volumes of Yirgmia are mty o8i^ ’ the ox ’ says toe learned Parson Breck, as quoted and revolution of natural right there are in toe 

neck—while the presidents and professors of col- laws of Confucius, toe laws of Jesus, aud the laws Liberty to every man—toe largest liberty com- ment of punishment; that the punishments which those of Massachusetts are A}84,Ui. . « , the game autbor ity. Why not ? You may laws and in toe courts; it has made all feel how 

w es W ere among that very rabble that voted of Alfred, and men of less fame, who yet iu their patible with the liberty of every other man. It caused these wounds might accelerate the term- of New Hampshire, withJejs thanhalf toA ® ^ ork y0U r ox, punish it, feed it as you choose, much of selfishness and inhumanity there is m 

down toe moial sentiment of mankind. Look at places believed in an ideal right, and strove to was not a section, it was not a private opinion, nation of the disease which afflicted the slave, but population of Yirgiim, has more tnan a ]end it J to a neighbour, give it away, devise it, sell many of our social institutions, and how far they 

our politics. The great parties, coeval with toe make it practical. These were original images— but the gradual and irresistible growth of the that they were not m her case toe immediate number of kbmres, witha,neirly «" “ it Cannot you do all this with your slave? are from accordance with the spirit andthecom- 

Government, do thfy insure us with any exalted perceived that this isnochild’s play-no egotistic human mtad. That is the meaning of our na- cause of her death. volumes. Itate^Rhod le Ung l AhI but what I own in the slave is his capacity mand of God through Jesus Christ.-Cor. Tub, 

hope? Does the Democracy stand really for the opinion, but standing on the original law of toe tional pride. It was a noble office; for, Liberty Drs. Faget and Yelete, who were also present bigger than a Virginia ^orn-neld,has more pup 










REMONSTRANCE FROM EDWARD 
GREELEY LORING. 


Mr. Wilder, of Brookline, presented. a remon¬ 
strance from Judge Loring against his removal 
from the office of Judge of Probate, as petitioned 
for by some thousands of hiS fellow-citizens. 
The reading of the document was called for, but, 
it being long, a motion to have it printed was 
substituted, which was carried, after advocacy by 
Messrs. Slack and Stone, of Boston, and Wilder, 
of Brookline, by nearly an unanimous vote. 


a Commissioner “ to take bail and affi¬ 
davits]” pursuant to an act of Congress, and 
. his appointment, in 1847, by Gov. Briggs, a* 
Judge of Probate, while still holding the office of 
Commissioner. From time immemorial, he says, 
it has been customary for Judges of Probate in 
this Commonwealth to engage in and transact any 
business which is not incompatible with the faith¬ 
ful discharge of their probate duties, and that the 
office of Commissioner has been always held in this 
State by those who were, as Justices of the Peace, 
or otherwise, State magistrates. 

Mr. Loring then alludes to the fact that, by the 
act of 1793, jurisdiction in all cases of the extra¬ 
dition of “fugitives from service and labour” 
had been vested “in any magistrate of a county, 
city or town corporate,” and, therefore,, in this 
Commonwealth, in any person holding a commis¬ 
sion as a Justice of the Peace, irrespective of his 
fitness for the important duties under the act, &c. 
By the act of 1850, the jurisdiction in question 
was transferred to the Commissioners of the Cir¬ 
cuit Courts. These officers were Counsellors-at- 
law, appointed by the Circuit Courts in which 
they practiced, and therefore presumed to be ex¬ 
perienced in the administration of justice. To 
remove this tribunal from corrupting influences, 
its fees were fixed and limited to a compensation 
for the merely clerical labour performed. 

The Judge then passes to say that, in 18(1, the 
act of 1850 was declared, by the unanimous opi¬ 
nion of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts, to be 
constitutional law, and as snph the supreme law 
of the State, quoting the wordB of the justices 
that “ it seems to be the duty of all judges and 
magistrates to expound and apply these provisions 
in the Constitution and laws of the United States, 
and in this spirit it behooves all persons bound to 
obey the laws of the United States, to consider 
and regard them.” And this authoritative direc¬ 
tion, he says, as to the duties of the magistrates 
and people, was given in direct reference to the 
fourth article of the Constitution of the United 
States, the act of 1850, and the laws of Massa¬ 
chusetts, as they then were and have ' 
been. 

Under all these circumstances, by an applica¬ 
tion unexpectedly made to him, and of which his 
first notice was the presentation of the complaint 
for a warrant, it became his painful duty to p< 
form the official act for which his removal fre 
the office of Judge of Probate is now sought—the 
same being the extradition of Anthony Burns, 
claimed as a fugitive from service or labour under 
the act of 1850. The duty of Commissioners, he 
continues, is imperative upon them, for, by the 
terms of the aot, they are not merely authorized, 
but they are expressly “ required to exercise and 
discharge all the powers and duties conferred by 
the act.” An application made, fixes the duty, 
and after the application he can neither decline 
it or evade it; for if he could legally do so, all 
others might, and then not only the statute, but 
the Constitution, would be violated, and the public 
faith pledged to it, and the oaths taken to sup¬ 
port it, would be broken. In this conviction, the 
Commissioners in this Commonwealth, refusing all 
pecuniary compensation, have performed their 
duties to the Constitution and the laws. 

Magistrates, the Judge goes on to argue, donot 
make the laws, and it is not for them to usurp or 
infringe upon that high power; therefore, if they 
are honest, they administer the laws as they are 
committed to them. On this depends the security 
of everything the laws protect, and that security 
will be lost when magistrates shall shape their 
official action by their own or popular feeling, 
instead of “ standing laws." When he was appointed 
Judge of Probate, he says, he was, by the author¬ 
ity of the people of the State, bound by an official 
oath to support the Constitution of the United 
States. This is to be done only by fulfilling the 
provisions of the Constitution and of those laws 
of the United States which are constitutionally 
made to carry the Constitution into effect: and 
on the authority of the Supreme Court of Massa¬ 
chusetts he confidently claims that, in his action 
under the act of 1850, he exactly complied with 
the official oath imposed on him by the authority 
of the people of Massachusetts. 

Judge Loring submits that when he received 
his commission as Judge, no objection was made 
by the Executive, or any other branch of the 
government, to his further discharge of the duties 
of. a Commissioner. Nor at the passage of the 
act of 1850, nor at anytime since, was he notified 
that the government of Massachusetts, or either 
tl}^ Executive or Legislative branch thereof, 
garded the two offices as incompatible ; 

"Sr opinion that the--' - 


by any means extenuate the charge against . ... 

kidnappers. Knowing us as intimately as he has 
shown himself to have done, it is impossible that 
he should have been ignorant that, at the eventful 
period of the trial of Burns, on Saturday, May 
27th, I was called upon by Bev. Mr. Grimes with 
a statement that Colbnel Suttle had agreed to 
manumit the slave upon payment of twelve hun¬ 
dred dollars. He had with him a subscription 
paper headed by Mr. Chas. P. Curtis with one hun¬ 
dred dollars, and left me with the addition of a 
similar amount. We take no peculiar credit that- 
these names should appear or that Mr. Grimes 
should have afforded us the opportunity of free¬ 
ing the slave, or that he had called upon us in 

E revious cases, but, when stigmatized as hard- 
earted kidnappers, gladly seizing upon the op¬ 
portunity of consigning a fellow-mortal to slavery, 
a recital of the circumstances may not be deemed 
out of place. When Mr. Grimes left my door, he 
was asked to let me know his success, and now as¬ 
sures me that it was his intention to have brought 
the redeemed man to my house that evening. At 
11 o’clock at night, I had a call from Edward G. 
Parker, Esq., and Deacon Grant, who informed me 
that the necessary sum had not been made up, 
three hundred dollars being yet wanting, and un¬ 
less it could be completed immediately, the nego¬ 
tiation would fail within the hour, the claimant 
having refused to extend the time beyond that day. 
I drew my check and advanced the necessary sum. 
That Burns was not freed that night was not for 
want of funds, but of time to draw the papers 
before the commencement of the Lord’s Day, in 
which the transaction of business is prohibited by 


Another complaint against me is the having as¬ 
sisted in getting up a Union Meeting in Faneuil 
Hall. From this charge I seek no escape. The 
.11 was in these words : 

“ The citizens of Boston and its vicinity who reve- 
nce the Constitution of the United States; who wish 
discountenance a spirit of disobedience to the laws 
the land, and to refer all questions arising under 
__ose laws to the proper tribunals; who would regard 
with disfavour ail further popular agitation of sub¬ 
jects which endanger the peace and harmony of the 
Union, and who deem the preservation of that Union 
‘ e paramount duty of every citizen, are requested to 
eet and express their sentiments on the present pos- 
re of public affairs, at Faneuil Hall.” 

The roll of signatures is in my possession—is.. 
twenty-seven yards long, double columns, and it bears 
the names of a vast number of the best men then 
living, and of both the great political parties, 
who rallied fob the perpetuation op thi- 

AS BEQUEATHED TO US BY OUB FATHERS- ..... ... 

that will be cherished and gratefully remembered 
when that of the writer in the Tribune will, if re¬ 
membered, be classed with those of Robespierre, 
Danton and Marat, and the orchestral pulpit of the 
Music Hall with that other “Tribune” from 
which they, in the reign of terror, denounced and 
"""to the guillotine whole families of the best cif 
of their country. Thomas B. Curtis. 




fives from service or labour under the act of 1850. 

He makes, he says, these latter remarks for the 
purpose of bringing respectfully to the notice and 
clear apprehension of the Legislature the extreme 
injustice and want of equity that would be in¬ 
volved in the removal of a Judge from office for, 
the past discharge of other official duties, not by 
law made incompatible with his duties as Judge, 
against his exercise of which no official objectjon 
had ever been risked, and which were created and 
imposed on him by that law of the land which is 
the supreme law of Massachusetts. 

In answer to the prayer of the petitioners, 
Judge Loring claims as facts—that the extradi¬ 
tion of fugitives is within the provisions of the 
Constitution of the United States; that the act 
of 1850 was and is the law of the land, and, by 
the decision of the Supreme Court of this Com¬ 
monwealth, obligatory on all magistrates and 
people; that action under the said act was lawful 
and not prohibited by any State law to the judi¬ 
cial officers of the State, and was in conformity 
with the official oath of all officers of the State to 
support the Constitution of the United States; 
and he respectfully submits that when the peti¬ 
tioners ask the Legislature to punish a judicial 
officer for an act not prohibited by any statute of 
Massachusetts, but lawful under those statutes and 
imposed by that law of the land which is the law 
of Massachusetts, they ask an abuse of power for 
which the legislative history of Massachusetts 
furnishes no precedent.— Boston Tdtgnph. 


MR. BURNS AND MR. CURTIS. 


To the Editor of The N. ‘Y. Tritane. 

Sib : The following letter, from Mr. Thomas B. 
Curtis, appears in the Boston Daily Advertiser of 
this morning. He and his brother, Mr. C. P. Cur¬ 
tis, are entitled to the benefit of the facts stated 
in it. It is proper, however, to add that, having 
become, as they had, fully aware of the deep and 
general indignation occasioned by the arrest of 
Mr. Anthony Burns—Mr. Tnomas B. Curtis may 
sneer at it, but why not say Mr. Anthony Burns 
as well as Mr. Thos. B. Curtis?—they might well 
be alarmed, as well as Mr. E. G. Parker, one of the 
attorneys for the claimant, and an active person 
in getting up the subscription, at the idea of his 
being taken away from Bostou ; and might well 
be willing to. pay $500, or twice that amount, ‘ 
order to prevent it. Looking at it in 


hatiml JUiti-Stom) Stouimrb. T'l X w "“2 

57 ' I majority, on this platform? -We think they would 


without concealment— wn 
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WHO ARE THE PRACTICAL MEN? 


CASE OF BOOTH AND RYECRAFT. 


From The Milwa 


On Saturday, the 3d inst., the Supreme Court, 
session at Madison, on the petition of John 
Ryecraft and Sherman M. Booth, unanimously 
discharged them from custody under sentence 
from Judge Miller, on a charge of violating the 
Fugitive Slave Act. The Judges delivered sepa¬ 
rate opinions. Justice Crawford, while adhering 
to his opinion of last summer, in favour of the 
constitutionality_ of the Fugitive Act of 1850, 
gave an able opinion, affirming the insufficiency 
of the indictment to warrant an imprisonment, be¬ 
cause it charged us with no offence known to the 
laws of any State or of the United States; that 
as the allegation in the indictment did not aver 
that Joshua Glover was a fugitive slave, it was 
the same as if it was alleged that we had aided 
the rescue of Joshua Glover, a free citizen of Wis- i 
consin, and that the sentence of Judge Miller, 
under that indictment, was as trully a nullity as if 
he had sentenced us arbitrarily, without convic¬ 
tion, without a trial, and without even notifying 
us that we were charged with any offence. And 
in this opinion of Justice Crawford all the 
bers of the Court concurred. 

This decision of the Court was peculiarly sooth-! 
ing to the vanity of E. G. Ryan, Esq., who 
boasted, after the conviction of Ryecraft, that he 
had drawn the indictments, and claimed that the 
conviction under it was owing to his legal skill 
framing it. 

Chief Justice Whiton affirmed his former opi¬ 
nion, that the act was unconstitutional, because it 
annulled the writ of habeas corpus and the right 
of trial by jury. He also took the ground that a 
law might be unconstitutional in seme parts, so 
that a conviction might legally take place' under 
it, but whether this, was such a case he would 
not inquire. It was sufficient ,io rest the dis¬ 
charge on the grounds affirmedby Justice Craw- 


Justics Smith gave a long and very able opi- 
lion, affirming all he had said in his first opinion,, 
lenyi ng the power of Congress to leuisJato 
n' t5nc^tme w t70trrts ro' enforce irie writ of habeas 
corpus upon United States officers, and to inquire 
into the legality of the proceedings of the Fede¬ 
ral Courts, as freely as into the proceedings of I 
any other Court. The prisoners were ordered to 
be discharged from custody. 


NEW YORK OBSERVER AT THE WEST. 


From The Chicago Congri 


River (Iowa) Association, with the note appended, 
was furnished by a correspondent of one of our 
cotemporaries. We know a case of a prominent 
and influential minister in this State to whom the 
Observer was sent gratuitously, but who declined 
to receive it. Its influence in the family ' ' 
some respects, very deleterious. 

* Resolved, That the known conservative pro¬ 
slavery character of the New York Observer is 
reason sufficient why every Christian should re¬ 
buke it; and that, while we appreciate the in¬ 
tended kindness of those friends who have fur¬ 
nished it to us gratuitously, we feel it our duty to 
refuse longer to receive it, even as a gratuity, for 
the reason set forth in this resolution. 

This report was adopted just as it stands above, 
with but two dissenting votes. 

Yours for the truth, j. 


♦Some friendsi_ 

sionaries in the West with ;_„„„„ „„ LUC 

past free of cost. It meets with universal reprobate 


with all Congregational m 


I am, &c., 


4 Citizen of Boston. 


P. S.—Mr. Curtis states, in his letter, that the 
prohibition by law of the transaction of business 
on the Lord’s Day prevented the ransom of Burns. 
I know that our Supreme Court has held that, 
under the Massachusetts Sunday laws, contracts 
made on the Lord’s Day are void—{a decision 
which, in my opinion, brings the Sunday laws into 
direct conflict with that clause of the Constitution 
of the United States which forbids the States to 
make laws impairing the obligation of contracts. I 
But it seems to me that this matter of the ransom 
of a man from the hands of the kidnappers might, 
oven in the opinion of our Supreme Court, have 
come under the exception, which I suppose they 
would make, of cases of necessity and mercy. 
Would not the case of pulling a sheep out of a 
pit, of a Sunday, have been in point ? But I will 
detain you no longer from Mr. T. B. Curtis’s 
agreeable epistle, who, at all events, vindicates 
by it his claim to the character not merely of a 


Emerson. —Mr. Emerson has given a fine anti¬ 
slavery lecture, and another on American char¬ 
acter. Both lectures Were full of pith and point, 
but neither contained anything of the old tran¬ 
scendentalism . No more feeling in the skies, after 
the absolute, but sharp observations on human 
life and manners. Never was such a change, ap¬ 
parently, as from the Emerson of ’45 to the Em¬ 
erson of ’55. Then, he fed us out of Iambiicus 
and the Vedas; then initiated us into the mys¬ 
teries of New Platonism, and the gigantic abstrac¬ 
tions of the Budhists and the Gnostics; then 
touched on questions of theogony, cosmogony, on- 
togony ; then sang mystic strains with the lyre of 
Hafiz or Saadi. But now, leaving- that nrmer 


To -the Editors of the Boston Daily Advertiser: 

1 have recently been made aware that my name 
and some acts of my life have contributed tc " 

nish a theme for several columns of abuse in_ 

New York Tribune, under the signature of “ a Citi¬ 
zen of Boston,” whose taste in the choice of his 
vehicle I will not question. I am quite sure there 
is no fellow-townsman of mine base enough to 
make such an attack anonymously—it bears the 
stamp of another place—and was written to pre¬ 
judice the cause of persons connected with me by 
the ties of kindred and friendship. Some of the 


charges against me will, by many good citizens, 
here and elsewhere, be deemed among the most 
meritorious acts, but that which exhibits the ma¬ 
lignity of the authors as well as their falsehood, 
is attributing to me the title of “Kidnapper,” 
and an endeavour to hold me up to scorn in that 
relation to “ Mr. Burns,” who had the misfortune 
to escape from servitude and to be returned to 
his owner from this city. The author who treats 
of me and my family relations, must have had 
extraordinary opportunities of knowing all about 


Saadi. But now, leaving that upper 
sphere, he talks about Englishmen and Americans, 
about slavery and'polities, about Mississippi boat¬ 
men and the Rochester University. People say, 
“He is no more a philosopher, but a practical 
n.” But I think he always was a practical 
n, and never a philosopher—always practical j 
this, that he spoke to the need of the time, 
whatever that might be. Years ago, when ma¬ 
terialism was more rampant in this community 
than it is now, Mr. Emerson asserted a high 
spiritual philosophy. But now, that need being 
somewhat passed, he gives ns other things. So 1 
that he may have changed less after all than it 
might seem. Mr. Emerson was never a builder 
of systems, but a man of sharp observation and 
keeq insight .—Letter from Boston to the Christian j 


s, but sedulously avoids saying a word that could 


Henry Wilson.— J. G. Whittier, writing to, 
the National Era, says: “The election of this 
gentleman by the House of Representatives of 
Massachusetts, on the 23d inst., to fill the place 1 
vacated by Governor Everett in the United States 
Senate, seems to ns especially noteworthy. Henrv 
Wilson is yet a young man, and, little more than 
score of years ago, was a poor lad at service in 
neighbouring State, and still later, a shoemaker 
i the town of Natick, where he now resides. 
What he is, and what he has attained, he owes to 
no advantages of family, patronage, wealth or 
education, but, under Providence, to his own 
energy temperance, industry and talents, and to i 
his early manifested love of freedom, and hatred of 
oppression, in all its forms. If the Senate concur 
m his election, he wifi shortly take his place in 
Congress, by the side of his accomplished col-j 
league as the representative of a State distin¬ 
guished for its wealth, learning and refinement, 
upon whose list of National Senators are to be i 
found some of the noblest names in the annals of 
the country Whoever supposes that he has been 
Mted to accidental distinction by some lucky turn 
of events, or that he has been tossed high above 
his natural and fitting position, by the flood-tide 
ot the Know-Nothing excitement, misunderstands I 
alike Henry Wilson and the people whom he 
represents. He will be found equal to his po-. 


Who are the Practical' Men ? We hear 
great deal about them, and are often told that the I 
position of the American Anti-Slavery Society is 
eminently an impracticable one, and that Practical J 
Men must go somewhere else, where they j 
something.” Now, this is just what we want j 
everybody to do, and it is because we are fully of 
the opinion that our position is the only practica- j 
ble- one, and that they that hold it are the only 
Practical Men engaged in the Anti-Slavery Cause, 
that we maintain it and call on all others to 
up and help ns. Where there is Such a terrible | 
Entity as Slavery before our eyes, we know as 
well as any man that it is not to be assailed 
effectually by Abstractions. It must be met by 
Realities and attacked by positive action, 
the Plan must go before the Campaign. The] 
Theory must precede the Practice. If a deadly 
cancer is spreading its ramifications over us, and 
threatening to make our whole head sick and our 
whole heart faint, we know that the knife and the 
cautery must be applied. But we know, too, that | 
the knowledge and the skill which must apply 
them effectually must preexist in the mind of the 
good surgeon. He beholds the end from the be¬ 
ginning, and sees the whole process in his mind’ 
eye as clearly before he begins the operation a 
after it is over. And he is not to be regarded as 
a dreamer or an enthusiast because he pauses to 
explain its necessity and method, for the instruc¬ 
tion and encouragement of those that must help 
him, before he proceeds to his work. This 
position. Ours, to be sure, is a case in which the | 
patient must minister to himself; but it isi 
the less necessary, and therefore none the 
practical, to convince him of his mortal need, and 
to show him the way of salvation. 

A Practical Man, we take it, is one that pro-1 
poses a way of doing a thing which is possible, if | 
not probable, and effectual, if it can be carried 
through. All Abolitionists unite in wishing to ] 
destroy Slavery, chiefly for the ills it works to the 
Slaves, and, secondarily, for the mischiefs, moral, j 
social, political, which it does to themselves. Who 
proposes the most likely way of bringing this 
about ? We confine ourselves to those who pro- j 
fess to make the Abolition of Slavery the 
end of their various inodes of political action. The I 
political, or rather the voting and swearing-to-1 
sustain-the-Constitution, Abolitionists (for 
claim to be as much political Abolitionists as 
most pragmatical of them) are divided into two 
classes, viz., first, those who admit that Slavery 
recognised in the Constitution, and are bent < 
keeping it within the limits they suppose the j 
Constitution originally meant for it; and, second¬ 
ly, those who hold the Constitution to be an Anti- 
Slavery Instrument, and that Slavery may be 
abolished under it by Congress, in the exercise of 
its ordinary powers. And first of the first. These 
gentlemen admit the generally received opinion as 
to the meaning of the Constitution to be the true 
one. They acknowledge that, in some way 
other, Fugitive Slaves are to be given up, on i 
mand and proof, to their masters; that the Slave j 
Trade was permitted for twenty years, and 
be constitutionally revived by the action of Con- ] 
gress; that Insurrections of Slaves come within 
the description of Domestic Ir 


which the whole Nation guarantees all its parts 
and that the three-fifths of “ other persons,” other I 
than citizens, who are to be represented in Con-1 
Slaves and nothing else. We think 
that they are right in their law; but we differ | 
from them toto ccelo in their philosophy and ii 

FlSonstitution, and deeming the things 
thus provided for damnable and accursed, 
swear to support an Instrument containing these 
provisions and purposes. We do not see how 
they can take this Dilemma by the horns, in either ; 
keeping their oath or breaking it, without finding 
themselves impaled on one or the other of them. 
But, supposing they can find an unction that is 
for their case, as conscientious Aboli¬ 
tionists, how is it with them 
They acknowledge Slavery to be in the Constitu- J 
tion. So the least they can do is to keep it 
strictly within the lines there marked out for it to ] 
dwell in. They have been trying to do this for 
i or eight years. And what has been 
their success? Let New Mexico, and Texas, and 
Kansas, and Nebraska answer the question. They 
hold, to be sure, that the action of Congress 
these things, and the remedy provided in f 
Fugitive Slave Act of 1850, for the return of] 
runaways, are unconstitutional, and may be 
amended and recalled. Aye, but how and when ? 
These gentlemen may be right, but they have the 
Whole nation against them. If they 
majority in Congress, they may alter these things j 
at their pleasure; but what is their chance of 
doing it ? The scheme of tying the bell about 
the cat’s neck was an excellent one for the rats. 
But there was a terrible preliminary question to 
settle—-who was to bell her! With the entire 
South, commanding almosthalf the Senate, against 
them, and with the opinion of nine hundred and 
ninety-nine in every thousand at the North against 
them, too, what is the likelihood of their getting 
a majority ? Are the Slav® to be left at the 
mercy of the masters, with all of us standing be¬ 
hind them with our muskets aimed at them to 
keep them from rising, and with onr troops march- j 
ing fugitives to the National Slavers, with drums 
beating and colours flying, until they have done 
this ? God help us and the Slaves, too, if our 
deliverance is to be adjourned till that day! So 
as to the Abolition of Slavery by an alteration 
the Constitution. How soon could a two-thirds 
vote be got in a Senate almost half Slaveholders? 

do not question that those who think this 
are honest men; but we must be allowed to deny 
that they are practical ones. We think it would 
feasible and a much more effectual one | 
to propose washing all the blackamoors white. 

to those who maintain the Anti-Slavery 
character of the Constitution, and the absolute 
nonentity of any pro-slavery clause in it. We do 
not deny that there are very sincere and honest 
who hold this opinion, and we readily admit 
that they can read their title clear to the paradise 
of the polling-booth much better than the Consti¬ 
tutional Abolitionists, just mentioned; but, 
luckily, they are in a yet smaller minority than 
the others. They have the entire Bench and Bar, 
National and State, against their construction; 
they have all the history and all the legislation of j 
the country on the same side ; they have also what 
almost the entire nation, themselves excepted, 
consider as the common-, sense of the matter against 
them. It looks to the Nation (with the respect¬ 
able, but very minute, exception just allowed) I 
like arguing the very nose off the face of the Con- j 
stitution to say that there is no Slavery there. 
For they but regard it, and there it is as plain 
for all folk to see as “ the tower of Lebanon that 
looketh towards Damascus.” Tho facial promon¬ 
tory of the hero of SlawkenbergiuYs tale did not I 
perk itself more persistently in the faces of the | 
burghers of Strasburgh than is this f eature of the 


have to wait till the Greek Kalends, which 
the classical way of saying, the Next day after 
Never. We think Nichols Romanoff may be 
expected to become a Menber of the Peace So¬ 
ciety (as Ms brother Alexaifler was, for that mat¬ 
ter), or, we will say,- a Pkin Friend, and Mr. 
Bonaparte a Red Reptfbliian, about the 
time. Indeed, these things are the more likely 
of the twain, inasmuch as tfey would only require 
the change of an individuafe opinions ; whereas, 
the other presupposes the ihange of a Nationi 
settled ideas, which it has, for sixty years and 
more, recognised by tacit coisent, by adjudication 
and by legislation. We ddnot think that those 
who accept this as the onb effectual way, and 
who give their labour and strength in that direc¬ 
tion, are practical men. They labour in vain and 
spend their strength for naiight. 

Now, we Abolitionist* Of the type of the Ame¬ 
rican Society do not aitempt to solve this pro¬ 
blem of Slavery by anykey or clue found in the 
Constitution. We think that the American 
•Nation interprets its meming aright. We believe 
that the men who made it knew what they meant J 
to do, and did it with a diabolical skill, which 
must put to shame all tls Machiavels and Loyolas 
that ever disguised tyramy in the robes of State 
or of Church. And re believe that their 
cessors, from that day downward, have under-j 
stood it, in all substanials, as they intended it. 
We do not look for anygood thing to 
of that Nazareth. Wepoint out the only way by 
which we can remove ourselves off the slave’ 
neck, and give him a dumce for himself. We 
maintain that what is wanted is not Repeal ofj 
Old Laws or the Enaetoent of New, not a modi¬ 
fication of legislatiop-CWhat the times demand 
is Revolution—a Raffi|al Change of the political 
relations of the Connjry—a Separation, virtual 
if not explicit, between the Slave States and the 
Free. Then the crashing weight of. the moral 
and physical force of the North would be taken 
off the breasts of the slaves. If they see fit to 
appeal to Arms and the God of Battles, 
at least choose our side. Our moral power, and 
that of the civilized world, can be brought to 
bear on the masters with a thousand times the 
force that we can use while entangled in their 
alliance. By the acknowledgment of slaveholders 
themselves, the Dissolution of the Union would be 
equivalent to the Abolition of Slavery. It would 
be taking its life to take the means whereby it lives. 

But it may be said, how is your plan 
radical than those you condemn ? How long will 
it take you to bring the people up to the point ofj 
Revolution? For a practical beginning, it will 
not be necessary to bring the whole people, 
half of it, up to teat point. It can be made 
a single State. Let the people of Massachusetts, 
or Ohio, resolve that the Slavery Clauses shall 
not be executed in their jurisdiction. Let them 
nullify all laws and constitutions that contravene 
the Higher Laws of humanity and Hospitality. 
Let them make it a Penitentiary Offence for any 
man to act as Judge, Commissioner or Marshal j 
in a Case of Claim ; let them declare the slave- j 
hunter and his tools out of the protection of law, 
so teat any man that sees them may slay them; 
let them resolve to protect the fugitive with tee 
whole physical force of the State, and let them 
forbid any of their officials to swear to support 
the Constitution they are thus 
break—if they will do this, they will have made a 
very good beginning, and one that is practicable, 
without any help beyond their own frontiers. 
But they would soon have help enough, and 
State that should thus vindicate its honour would j 
dictate tee laws of the .Union, or break it 
pieces. Had tee |a.bour, talent and money that 
has been Spen t in tyy i ng to send men to stultify 


believe the work might have been nearly done by 
this time. We hold that we are the only Practi¬ 
cal men in the Camp before Slavery, so far. 


ciety, should allude to the famous declaration of 
Wesley, teat “ Slavery is the sum of all villanies,” 
strike it out, for Wesley was a Methodist; if | 
the writings of Channing, on this subject, be 
alluded to, omit the allusion, for Channing was a 
Unitarian; if a firman of tee Sultan be quoted, 
refuse to copy if, for the Sultan is a Mahometan; 
if, in speaking of the slave trade, the opinion of 
tee late Pope is given as an evidence of tee uni¬ 
versal execration of teat traffic^suppress it, for 
tee Pope is-notoriously of no “ standing ” among 
“ religions people ” of the evangelical sort 
Jefferson be cited, as one, among slaveholders, who 
and deprecated the terrible evils of slavery, 
cross him off, for he was a free-thinker ; if Benezet, 
Woolman, or Hicks, or Hopper, be referred to, 
expurgate tee reference, for they were unregen- 
Quakers, with the loosest notions bn tee 
clergy and the sacraments; in short, if tee Tract 
Society need not hesitate to expunge from its pub¬ 
lications-the sayings of any man, or any allusion 
his anti-slavery labours, because teat man may 
not happen to be in good and regular standing 
orthodox church, then it is allowed a far larger 
liberty of expurgation than it has ever claimed, 
than, we suspect, it ever dreamed of. It ow 
grateful thanks to Dr. Bacon and the Independent for 
timely a hint. Plainly, the odium theologicum is 
its best defence. 

are afraid, however, that Dr. Bacon cannot 
limp off on so lame a foot as this. He knows bet¬ 
ter than to put so poor a plea in tee mouth of the 
Tract Society, and orthodox as he is, would be 
ashamed of any such illiberality. We are afraid, 
moreover, teat he cannot even excuse himself 
the score of carelessness, if he should take tee 
other horn of the dilemma, and acknowledge that 
his exception to George Thompson is as a ms 
and not as a sectarian. Thompson, at home, 
n as an early and devoted advocate of anti¬ 
slavery, and that gives, rather than takes away, a 
good reputation in Great Britain. He ws 
widely known, also, as an influential and powerful 
advocate of tee Repeal of the Corn Laws; and if 
teat made him unpopular with a class, for a s 
t does so no longer, for tee Corn Laws 
longer exist. Perhaps some odium may attach to 
iow, because he would have justice done to 
the oppressed millions of India, because he 

ret in universal suffrage for his countrymen 
at home, and because he would give to the 

people those rights which tee aristocracy of 
England think belong to themselves by divine law 
but he is as well known in this country as he is it 
is own, and it is here only, in fact, that he wants 
standing.” Need we state tee reason ? H 
driven out of it once by a mob, who would have 
taken his life if they could have got at him ; and 
sixteen years later the mob remembered him, 
and howled and blasphemed in their fear of his 
presence. Among those who, on his first visit, 
would have gladly compassed his death, were 
Colonizationists, for he did more than any other i 
excepting Garrison and Jay, to expose 
absurdity and wickedness of their scheme, 
those days, Dr. Bacon was a Colonizationist, and, 
are not mistaken, was one of the ablest, most 
earnest and most Industrious advocates of that 
ity in New England. We do not mean teat 
he sought, or would have rejoiced had the mob 
here, or in Boston, succeeded in putting Thomp¬ 
son to death. But, we fear, tee bitter feeling 
engendered in those fierce times has remained 
with him to this day, and that no “enthusiastic 
young lady,” even, can expect his forgiveness who 
expresses admiration for one whom he regards 
the foe of his hot youth. No wonder he forgives 
the Tract Society. That only ignores George 
Thompson ; he can vilify him. 


WISCONSIN IN REVOLUTION. 


A recent article, in The Independent, 
American Tract Society, thuB alludes to the sup¬ 
pression, in the biography of Mary Lundie Dun- 
, of tee encomium of George Thempson. 

Much has been said about other passages which 
are not found in this professed abridgment. For 
our part, we find no fault with the omission of 
passages eulogistic of Mr. George Thompson. The j 
standing of that man in his own country, among 
religious people, is not such that any religious 1 
Tract Society need hesitate about expunging from 
tee diary of an enthusiastic young lady any pas¬ 
sages, in prose or verse, expressive of her admira¬ 
tion for his eloquence. The omission is as rea¬ 
sonable as in a parallel case it would be to omit 
an ill-considered compliment to the late John N. 
Maffit.” 

This charge against George Thompson is 
derstood to be made by the Rev. Dr. Bacon, of] 
by it one of two 

things. 

Either he intends to say that George Thomp-1 
tn is so irreligious and immoral a man that his] 
example is necessarily a pernicious 
thing can he considered as pure whencoming from 
i corrupt a source ; 

Or he means merely that George Thompson 
not being recognised as an evangelical Christian 
by the “ orthodox ” sect at home, the Tract 
Society is, therefore, authorized to strike 
from their publications anything that he may have 
the subject of slavery, or anything that j 
others may say about him as an Abolitionist. 

Dr. Bacon must have meant one or the other of | 
these things, if he meant anything, and it is not 
to be supposed that he wrote carelessly, or with¬ 
out a purpose. Both positions are worthy of a 
moment’s consideration. 

A Doctor of Divinity is no more bound, that j 
e know of, to aot in obedieneeto tee Decalogue, 
than common mortals; hut as it is Ms professed 
calling to teach that obedience, we are naturally 
surprised if Ms life does not illustrate his in¬ 
structions than when mete ordinary men, whose 
divinity, if they have any, is rather a happy acci- 
dent than an absolute neeeBsity, are found to 
without grace. “Thou Shalt not hear false wit- 
commandment not unfrequently broken, 
hut the sin is not, on that account, in any degree, 
lessened. And here is a reverend divine unques- j 
tionably guilty of its breach. If Dr, Bacon 
means to accuse George Thompson of being a had 
man, and, therefore, deservedly of evil reputation 
among Ms countrymen, we do not hesitate to de¬ 
clare that Dr. Bacon is himself a maligner—that 
he has borne false witness against Ms neighbour- 
that he has, without question and without exami¬ 
nation, accepted some scandalous rumour 
truth, and has lent himself to propagate a base 
falsehood which has no better foundation than an 
unreasoning prejudice. George Thompson’s char¬ 
acter is above reproach ; and where his enemies 
have succeeded in injuring his reputation, it has 
been because he is better, not worse, than other 
and has devoted himself, in the pure spirit of 
pMlanthrophy, to unpopular causes for the good 
of his fellow-men. If Dr. Bacon 
the contrary, he should have been careful to have 
informed Mmself, beforehand, as to whether he 
had any good ground for such an accusation, and 
ask that it he produced; if he has it not, he 
should retract and apologize. 

But if he means merely that Mr. Thompson’s 
standing is not good because he does, or does not, 
belong to teis or that sect, then it is only neces¬ 
sary to point out that position to expose its ab¬ 
surdity. If, for such a reason, the Tract Society 
may expunge an allusion to George Thompson, it 
may take the same liberty with anybody else whose 


I •”. . ZT - --| theological tenets teat Society may not like. If 

. h m !° th „ elrS - How ' lon S m11 k Mary Duncan, or any other person, whose journal 
l, Me esrs. Gerrit I or memoir shall be republished by the Tract So, I 


take tee ingenious and able n 


In another column will be found a brief state¬ 
ment of the grounds upon which the Supreme 
Court of Wisconsin, in a hearing upon habeas 
corpus, discharged from prison Messrs. Booth and 
Ryecraft, who had been committed, under a sen¬ 
tence of the U. S. District Court, for aiding 
, of J3&o9Up ausd£aesaM-w 

the Wisconsin Judges, as written out by them¬ 
selves, have come to hand. They are of such 
manifest importance that we shall publish teem 
in full next week. 

It seems to have been taken for granted, by the 
presses which have noticed the subject, that the 
fines, notwithstanding the discharge of the pri¬ 
soners, are still to be paid. It strikes us, however, 
that, as the fine and the imprisonment \ 

stituent parts of the same sentence, tee .. 

more legal than the other, and that the State 
Court, in setting aside the verdict of the U. S. 
Court, discharges the prisoners from penalty 
property as well as in person. If Ryecraft and 
Booth refuse, as we presume they will, to pay the 
fine, by what right can the U. S. Marshal levy on 
their goods? They were sentenced to imprison¬ 
ment and fine. The imprisonment is pronounced 
illegal, and they are discharged. What means is 
there by which the fine cap be collected? And 
why cannot tee respondents defend their property 
against seizure by U. S. officials as rightfully as 
they would defend it against any common larceny? 
If the U. S. Government can, by legal means, he 
prevented from collecting the fines, the friends of 
freedom, who are willing; to share the burdens of J 
the defendants, may, to teat extent, spare their 
contributions; although tee sums thus far col¬ 
lected, and perhaps a still larger amount, may be 
needed to defray the expenses of the trial. If we 

wrong in,our view of the subject; we respect¬ 
fully ask those who are learned in judicial lore to 
it us right. 

The following paragraphs from the Milwaukee 
Eree Denwcrat will show how the decision of the 
Court is regarded by those who,, living on the 
ground, may well he supposed to understand its 
bearings and the state of public opinion. 

“We look upon this decision as the first effectual 
check to the Slave Power in this country. It is 
the beginning of the end—the dawn of a better 
day. 

“ Of course, all the other indictments, viz., 
against Byron Paine, C. K. Watkins, Frank Ray¬ 
mond and Herbert. T?.e.er1 tblo nit-,. 


mond and Herbert Reed, of this city, and Messrs. 
Clement and Pillsbury, of Racine, if drawn in the 
same manner, as we presume they are, come under 
too aiaoolring ttraoli ofmir (Supreme court, yy ne¬ 
ther Judge Miller and Attorney Sharpstein, will 
continue the prosecutions, under these nugatory 
indictments, remains to he seen. They put fees 
into the pockets of the Attorney, the Clerk of the 
Court, and E. G. Ryan, who has officiated as the 
retained counsel of the Government, to do the 
work of Slavery. He declares his readiness to 
back up Judge Miller in Ms sentence, and swears 
that we will yet have to serve out our time, and 
that, if he were Judge Miller and the prosecution, 
he would have the Sheriff and the members of the 
Supreme Court sued for the escape of Ryecraft | 
and Booth from prison.” 


_, ... tee great point to he maintained. It is I William T. Weathersby, deceased, provided in Ms 

essential to the sovereignty of the State, and the! will that three slaves owned by him should, at Ms 
safety of the citizen. For if the United States death, be freed, and either sent to one of the 
Supreme Court may annul the decision of our I northern free States or to Liberia, with a specified 


State Supreme Court; our sovereignty is a sham, 
and our citizens have no-protection against the | 
encroachments of the Federal Government—no 
barrier against Federal centralization and consoli¬ 
dation. We commend the reasoning of Justice 
Smith to the careful consideration of every citi¬ 
zen. It is the true doctrine,-and is vital to the 
Freedom of the people of the States and the per¬ 
petuity of our Republic, 

“We feel proud of Wisconsin, and rejoice in the 


amount of money to give them a start i._ 

world. This benevolent design of the testator 
seemed a hardsMp to Ms executrix (Mrs. Sherrod, 
his sister), who accordingly entered suit at law 
for the possession of the slaves, on the plea that 
the State constitution prohibited freeing slaves 
therein. The Supreme Court has decided that the 
will is perfectly valid, and that the purpose of the 
constitution was only to prevent the remaining of 


A COLOURED PRO-SLA VERY CHURCH. 


There is, in this city, an Old School Presby¬ 
terian Church, composed of coloured people and 
known as the “ Immanuel Church.” Its pastor, 
the Rev. H. M-. Wilson, is a coloured man, and a 
graduate —as We are informed—of Princeton 
Theological Seminary, an institution involved in 
a pro-slavery cloud bo dense as scarcely to be 
penetrated by a single ray of impartial liberty. 
This coloured church belongs to tee First Presby¬ 
tery of New York, and is therefore part and parcel 
of the Old School Presbyterian Church of the 
UMted Stated; and to he held accountable for the? 
pro-slavery action of that Church. It looks for 
support to the white Cotton Hunkerism of this 
city, and, in order to get such support, it is willing 
to eat whatever amount of pro-slavery dirt the 
Cotton Divines and their tools may lay upon 
platter. Just look at tee following extract from 
the proceedings of the Presbytery, at a special 
meeting, held on Monday last, as reported 
daily papers: 

The subject of purchasing a building in 1 
ing street, near Bleeeker, now occupied by a So¬ 
ciety of Friends, for the use of a coloured congre¬ 
gation under the charge of the Rev. Mr. Wilson; 
was introduced, and statements made by several 
gentlemen who bad examined it, as to the condition 
of the building, and the probable amount that 
would be required to purchase it. 

” ” r ” “lat the building they were 


Mr. Wilson said 

owocoupying was an uncomfortable 
tirely unfit for purposes of worship, and that many 
of his congregation were becoming dissatisfied. 
The gentleman also said that, on account of the 
views he entertained on the subject of slavery, he 
had encountered much opposition from parties 
differing in opinion with him. He thought that 
the ultraism manifested by a large class on tee 
subject of slavery, and the constant agitation of 
the question, was productive of no good—in fact, | 
utterly impracticable, and for this reason he had 
opposed it. In consequence of this, the members 
of Ms congregation were constantly besieged with 
persuasions to leave him and connect themselves 
with other churches. He feared that, all things 
combined, Ms congregation would be seriously di¬ 
minished unless the Presbytery would help him to 
procure a more suitable place of worship. 

The Rev. Dr. Alexander said that Mr. Wilson 
had laboured diligently and deserved well from 
the Presbytery. The. spirit of opposition wMch 
had risen against him among a certain class of j 
ultra-Abolitionists was unholy and unchristian, 
and had come from his alliance with the First 
Presbytery. The Rev. gentleman alluded to the 
disreputable localities in which the coloured people 
generally reside, and said that it had frequently 
been a matter of wonder to Mm—living as they 
do, surrounded ’ ’’ ” ' - 


lunded by the vilest dens of prostitution 
-holes—that their daughters did not grow 
up prostitutes, and their sons villains. He 
thought that the good character which they had 
maintained was attributable, in an eminent degree, 
to their natural inclination to Christianity; and, 
while they are disposed to worsMp God, those who 
have the means are under obligations to furnish;' 
them with proper edifices for that purpose. He! 
trusted the Presbytery would feel it their duty 
procure for Mr. Wilson’s congregation a mo 
comfortable house of worship. 

After some further discussion on the subject, 
tee Rev. Mr. Phillips offered a resolution tr -- 
point a Committee of three, with power to 
funds for the purpose of securing a suitable place 
of worsMp for Mr. Wilson’s congregation, and that j 
the Committee he instructed to purchase the house 
in Downing street, provided it can be had for 
reasonable sum. 

The resolution was adopted, and Messrs. William 
Post, Horace Holden and Seth P. Staples 
appointed said Committee. 

The Rev. Dr. Spring thought that in view of the 
constant decrease of coloured people in the city, 
as they were fast being driven out by Dish and 
German immigrants, some pro vision should be made 
for the disposal of the property, should the time 
arrive when it was not necessary for the use of 

--*.uc | 

placed in tee hands of the 


freed slaves in the State, which was not contem-' 
plated in this instance. The slaves must, there¬ 
fore, he freed, the money given, and the executrix 
lose, for her trouble, all the money she has spent 
" the law sr s * 


This is a very plain case, and one would have 
supposed that even the North American, in stating 
it, would have had a word of condemnation for 
the heartless conduct of teis unnatural sister ; but 
the sympathies of that paper seem to he tee other 


way. 


THE STRUGGLE IN KANSAS. 


the property should „„ „ „„„ uauuB 

Board of Home Missions for the purpose of Church 
extension, which was adopted. 

We commend this case to the attention of those 
who insist that coloured people are, by virtue 
their complexion, Abolitionists, and to he confided 
in as such. Here is a coloured minister who, 
order to stand well in tee estimation of pro¬ 
slavery Hunkers, is willing to spit upon the Anti- 
Slavery Reform as an unholy thing ; and it seems j 
there are not wanting persons of the same coi 
plexion to constitute the flock of such a “ wolf 
sheep’s clothing.” 

We should like to ask Dr. Alexander who is __ 
sponsible for compelling coloured people in New, 
York to live in “ disreputable localities,” where 
their “ daughters are liable to grow up prostitutes 
and their sons villains ” ? Who, but himself and 
others like Mm—men who treat persons of a dark 
complexion as an inferior caste, unworthy to 
sociate with wMte people, and fit only to be sent 
""of the country with all possible expedition i 


-—.'—The two great events 
of the past week are the election of Charles 
Durkee to the United States Senate, for six years 
from the 4th of March next, and the derision of 
tee Supreme Court, overthrowing the Fugitive 
Act, annulling the sentence of the Slave-Catchers’ 
Court, _and declaring Wisconsin a Free State, and 
her citizens entitled to the protection of a Free 
Government. 

“The first event is a lesson to demagogues, 
doughfaces and political trimmers. It is the 
hand-writing on the wall, foretelling the utter 
downfall of Hunkerism in teis State, and is the 
prophecy and ear-nest of victory for the Republi- 
cause at the next State election. 

The last is the voice of the people, uttering, 
through their highest legal tribunal, the mandate 
teat _ the Fugitive Slave Act shall he strangled, 
aud is an authoritative commission to every free¬ 
man to perform the office of undertaker and bury | 
it out of sight. 

“Wisconsin may now well claim the first rank 
the sisterhood of States, as the pioneer and 
champion of Freedom. We shall need no more 
Emigration Agents or Emigration Societies to 
induce the right class of people to come to Wis¬ 
consin. Our Supreme Court and the Republican 
party have superseded the office of all such agen¬ 
cies.” 


THE ANTI-SLA VERY LECTURES. 

We have room only to say, teis week, that tee ] 
Twelfth Lecture of the Anti-Slavery Course 
delivered, on Tuesday evening, by the Rev., 
Samuel J. May, of Syracuse, Mr. Banks having | 
been unable to fulfil his engagement. Mr. May 
gave a deeply interesting account of the origin 
and progress of tee modern Anti-Slavery Move¬ 
ment, and vindicated, by sound and convincing 
argument, the principles and measures by which 
it is distinguished. The audience, owing partly 
to the bad condition of the streets, was not large 
but those who were so fortunate as to he present 
evinced, by close attention and frequent applause, 
their sympathy with the speaker. We frankly 
confess, however, that the Lecture would have 
pleased us more, and, as it seems to us, better ful¬ 
filled the anticipations created by its title, if its j 
author had expended less effort in defending ah-1 
stract principles and dealt more largely in the 
deeply interesting Mstorical facts with which he 
is well known to he familiar. The items of historj 
Mfeoemett were- jnsc sumcieirc xo awaitei 
a keen appetite for more of the same sort. Lei 
however, suspect us of undervaluing s 
Lecture so sound in doctrine, so forcible in argu- 
earnest in its tone, and so well adapted 
to dissipate unfounded prejudices and to commend 
the cause to the favour of candid and disinterested 
listeners. 

Rev. Theod*re Parker is the lecturer for 
Tuesday evening next. 


James Russell Lowell.—T here i 


Justice Smith’s Opinion, on this last applica¬ 
tion for a discharge from imprisonment, is more 
able and important than his first Opinion. He 
denies the appellate jurisdiction of the United 
States Supreme Court to review and reverse the 
decision of tee Supreme Court of our State. This, 


strong personal interest in the announcement that 
James Russell Lowell has been elected tc 
ceed Mr. Longfellow, recently resigned, as Pro¬ 
fessor of Modern Languages and Belle Lettres 
Harvard College. Though there were several 
applicants for tee vacant chair, it was given tc 
Mr. Lowell, not only unsought by him, but with¬ 
out a knowledge, on his part, that the appoint¬ 
ment was contemplated. Such a testimony is as 
honourable to him as it is creditable in that In¬ 
stitution, which, overlooking the fact that Mr. 
Lowell has borne a fair share of obloquy for his 
manly position on some questions of reform, has 
chosen the man hetter fitted by culture and by 
gernus to fill such a professorship than any other 
scholar in the country. Mr. Lowell, we under¬ 
stand, will spend a year in Europe before entering 
upon the duties of his new office. He leaves here 
in the spring, after fulfilling several engagements I 
in which his admirable course of lectures on 
English Poetry has involved him. 


The Philadelphia North American, in one of its 
last week’s numbers, contained the following 


Philadelphia, Feb. 6,1855. 

Mr. Editor : A letter of your Philadelphia cor¬ 
respondent, published in your issue of the 20th 
ult., forces me into a position somewhat unplea¬ 
sant. Absence from home and a multiplicity of 
business engagements have prevented me from 
noticing it at an earlier date. I have no com¬ 
plaint to urge against the intentions of your 
worthy correspondent, knowing them to have been 
the kindest and best; hut in my own defence I 
beg leave to speak. The propriety and 
policy of thus publishing to the world sentiments 
expressed in a private circle, and holding their 
reputed author publicly responsible therefor, 
without his previous knowledge and consent, even 
though the report thereof he strictly correct, are 
questions which we need not here stop to consider; 
yet jt may be safe to remark that, while every 
day’s observation and experience teach us the 
danger of doing injustice to another, in the honest 
attempt to recite from memory opinions pre¬ 
viously uttered, we should exercise the doubtful 
privilege only with the greatest care, and es¬ 
pecially so when we seek to confer upon those 
opinions, as they appear to us after the lapse of 
time, notoriety through the columns of a public 
journal. Every narrator of events, and every ad¬ 
vocate of an idea or theory, ought to have, at least, 
the advantage of the terms he chooses as the 
vehicle of his thoughts; and has a right to insist 
on a strict adherence thereto, on the part of any 
one who assumes to publish his statements or ar¬ 
guments. 

I am drawn into this channel of reflection in 
view of the fact that, in the epistle alluded to, 
several declarations are attributed to me, whose 
author, in their modified form, I cannot acknow¬ 
ledge myself to he. 

Your correspondent, writing on the subject of 
Kansas, and referring to me in that connection, 
says : “ He asserts, confidently, that Kansas will 
be a free State ” .... “Says that he knows that 
at least two-thirds of the people (of Kansas) are 
opposed to slavery.” . . . . “ It (the election in 
Kansas) was a gross fraud, practised by Atchison’s 
ruffians from Missouri, and other slave States, 
organized and brought there for the purpose ”•— 
all in quotation marks being represented as mine. 
I have uniformly expressed myself as entertaining 
but little or no fear concerning the ultimate free¬ 
dom of Kansas, if the Northern or free States con¬ 
tinue to operate as vigorously as they have com¬ 
menced in the populating of that Territory. 
That they will so continue, I entertain the fullest 
confidence; yet it would he neither a mark of 
wisdom nor policy in me to assert confidently 
“teat Kansas will be a free State.” My own 
observation, added to the popular opinion in 
Kansas, has fully convinced me that two-thirds, 
at least, of the actual residents there, either from 
principle or policy, are opposed to the establish¬ 
ment of slavery, and teis I have declared ; but at 
no time, to my knowledge, have I committed the 
blunder of asserting that I had arrived at abso- 
would he clearly obvious to every reflecting miml 
that there were as yet no means whereby one 
could attain teat point of moral certainty ex¬ 
pressed in the affirmation whose parentage is at¬ 
tributed to me. Concerning the election alluded 
to, I have asserted what is now a notorious fact, 
viz., that about two thousand Missourians were 
sent into Kansas the day previous to and the day 
“"' of whom, either by 


of the election, the great m 


violence o 


perjury, succeeded in depositing their 


votes, illustrating, practically, to the abhorrence 
of many a faithful Democrat, tee expansibility 
and beauty of the doctrine of “Popular Sove- 
leignty,” of which he had previously been an 
advocate. I have stated teat teis outrage was 
planned and perpetrated by an organization in 
Missouri, headed by Senator AteMson, and sup¬ 
ported by the South; but did not intend to pro¬ 
duce tee impression teat these men were trans¬ 
ported from any State other than Missouri, for 
such an impression would have been incorrect. 
It was the intention to carry the idea, although 
probably not clearly expressed, that other States 
aided Missouri, by sending thither their gold 
which, I was informed, was invested chiefly in bad 
liquor, a staple wMch is said to find there a ready 
market, being always regarded as the only source 
from which to draw teat inspiration so requisite 
to tee patriotic fervour of such a horde under the 
guidance of such a head. 


These variations from the intended meaning may 
he of little importance, bo far as the question of 
freedom or slaveryrin Kansas is involved; but it 
otherwise to him under tee sanction of whose 
name they are published, 
and corrections, t 


These explanations 
may be considered trivial, 
as proceeding from a morbidly sensitive mind; 
but to myself it is a subject of deep concern to 
be placed in the attitude of a false narrator of 
events, and if, by a substitution of words, a 
positiveness and an intensity be added to the sen¬ 
timent expressed, so modifying the meaning as 
naturally to subject me to the charge of rashness 
in forming conclusions, or recklessness in ex¬ 
pressing them. In dismissing this part of the 


that it 


o say 


affords me no pleasure to call attention to 
apparently slight errors in the attempted 
report of my statements, knowing, as I do, that 
they were inadvertently made, and, as before in¬ 
timated, with the purest intentions and the kindest 
feelings towards myself. 

After representing my views as above, the 
aforesaid correspondent gives expression to serious 
fears concerning their soundness, in confirmation 
of which he extracts the following from an article 
in the North American—“ More Trouble in Kansas. 


m the Governor of Kansas the power 
of appointing justices of the peace and other local 
officers in the Territory. The Governor, in to, 
exercise of this power, did not appoint such persons 
as suited the Missouri party, and accordingly the 
latter have held a meeting at Kiekapoo City, at 
which they elected other justices to act instead of 
the legal onek TMs ii 


a new version of the 

Squatter Sovereignty.” 

explanation of the dark import of the 
incident recited herein, I am called upon, with a 
peculiarly significant air, such as is generally in¬ 
tended to imply an inability on the part of the 
answer. In contemplation 
of this petty bravado played off by a few brawling 
| to terrify the timid, your correspondent 
i to surrender in despair, and it must be con¬ 
fessed that others, too, might well bow their heads 
hopeless despondency, if freedom’s colours are 
struck before the battle is begun, and 
her friends in the West and elsewhere to be seized 
with the dismay which has grown chronic among 
her champions in the East, palsied their nerves, 
and shorn them of their strength. 


Emancipated Slaves. —In Harrison County, K & n sas, then, for there would be no one with hope 
Texas, lately, a slave case of considerable interest to labour, and no heroic heart to stimulate an 
— tried and decided by tee Supreme Court, arm to rise in its defence. To me it is a matter of 











some surprise that such a childish farce, enacted 
by a mere handful of Missourians in Kansas, 
should excite here any serious apprehensions in 
regard to the triumph of slavery there. 

Kickapoo city, consisting simply of a ferv little 
cabins, .tenanted mainly by people from Missouri, 
and being located on the Missouri River, nearly 
opposite the town of Weston, it is a matter as easy 
as it is unimportant for a dozen dingy spirits to 
cross the river, issue their mock decrees, deposing 
officials serving by virtue of legal appointment, 
and substituting others, but an exhibition of folly | 
at a secluded spot on the border would excite 
alarm among the freemen over Kansas’s extended 
area. These Quixotic sovereigns might retire 
their homes, as doubtless they did, inflated with 
the fancied greatness of their achievement, but 
leave, as they certainly did, the wheels of govern¬ 
ment moving on as before, unclogged, and every 
officer as quietly at his post as though he had not 
been by solemn proclamation displaced. It is an 
easy matter anywhere for men to vote themselves 
emperors or kings, but sometimes troublesome-to 
wear the crown. 

Whether freedom shall exist in' Kansas or 
slavery be established there, is a question of popu¬ 
lation exclusively. Southern gold may buy up 
and export thither, on election day, a cheap article 
of humanity, and violence and mob-law may 
rule for a few brief months ; but this question, as I 
all others, must ultimately be settled in accord¬ 
ance with the wishes of the people of Kansas 
themselves. Whether a majority of the settlers j 
will go from the free or from the slave States 
remains to be seen ; yet the future seems not dif¬ 
ficult to interpret. There are now more people 
North who, if thoroughly informed in regard to 
the beauty and fertility of that Territory, with its j 
salubrious climate, would emigrate thither in one 
year than the South, in her comparative poverty* 
could, with all her appliances, send in ten. But 
will this ascendancy be attained by the North 1 j 
As yet it is a matter of opinion; although the 
signs of the times seem clearly to foretell such a 
result. Missouri, having the facility incident to a j 
contiguous State, will empty into Kansas at once 
the full stock of her population that can be in¬ 
duced to emigrate, and thenceforth her store will 
be exhausted ; but from the populous free States 
a continuous tide will flow in for years. Although 
we may expect soon to see in Kansas a force, 
sisting of Northern men, which Senator Atchison 
and his border troops can neither intimidate nor 
outnumber, yet it were well, perhaps, to look at 
the subject for a moment in its most unfavourable 
aspect. Should, then, the people of Missouri 
ceed for a time in their insurrectionary movement ] 
against the fundamental law of the Territory, 
and, bidding defiance to the governmental authori" 
ties, trample under foot the most valued rights of | 
its citizens, would it be too much to presume 
that a future Congress, and especially the one 
elect, would, during the existence of such a state 
of things, listen to no memorial praying for the 
admission of Kansas into the Union as a slave 
State? What are the facts in the case? The 
doctrine of “Squatter Sovereignty,” as enacted 
into a law, is the bantling of Western Missouri’s 
chosen chief, the establishment of which doctrine, 
with its adjuncts, kindled in the North a spirit of 
resistance to the despotic encroachments of the 
South which has already consigned many a traitor 
to his political grave. Atchison gloried in the 
achievement,, because he relied confidently upon 1 
the application of this new doctrine, quietly to 
plant slavery in a remote Territory, while the 
discomfited people of the free States were con¬ 
suming their breath in croaking their tale of] 
grief; but Yankee enterprise discovered the value 
of the fair domain to be doomed to the desolating 
curse, and at once the nohle determination w 
formed that this exotic should not take root 
its soil. 

Unexpectedly to these slavery propagandists, 
the complexion of affairs in Kansas began to 
change in favour of liberty. They adopt new 
tactics, and now seek, by violence and bloodshed, 
to prevent the operation of that Ter- 

•xitam /..? a,, .-.-i/imrn t which they had perilled the ? 
Union to establish. 

I repeat it, the question as to the character of 
the future institutions of Kansas is population 
alone. In this light it ought to be represented, 
and the strongest encouragement should con¬ 
stantly be given to toiling thousands at the North, 
who would thereby infinitely better their condi¬ 
tion to emigrate thither, and no inducement could 
be stronger than honest representations of the 
preeminent beauty and fertility of the Territory 
in question, together with its multiplicity of other 
characteristic advantages. 

By action alone can a great work be accom¬ 
plished, and it is a matter of profound regret that 
the friends of freedom, instead of earnestly labour¬ 
ing to achieve a triumph, should be forever occu¬ 
pied in sending forth their jeremiads and crowd¬ 
ing the public journals with their doleful 
prophecies of defeat. To those who contemplate 
a permanent removal to that Territory, where 
the conflict is one of numbers, in a warning voice, 
they virtually say, go thither if you will, hut | 
your home will he made in a land of slaves. It 
is their influence, in preventing Northern emigra- j 
tion, which is to be feared more than the power 
• of Senator Atchison and all his retainers. Con¬ 
vince the Northern people that slavery will ii 
tably go into Kansas, and it is already there, for 
you keep hack the power which would stay its I 
advance. It is in producing this belief at the 
North that Missouri stakes her forlorn hope of 
success, and her intended enemies are her most 
^ efficient aids. One might well exclaim, save us 
from the hostilities of our friends, and the enemy 
will be ours. _________ K. Coates. 

Abducting a Suave. —Samuel Charles Chappel, 
who had been previously employed in Savannah, 
6a., in procuring subscribers for a New York 
paper (name of the paper not mentioned), was 
committed to prison in that city, on the 5th mat., 
in default of $1,500 hail, upon the charge of steal¬ 
ing and carrying out of the State a slave girl, 
owned (according to Southern law) by Mr. James | 
Sandiford. The girl was put in male attire, and, 
thus disguised, went off upon the railroad, in com- j 
pany with Chappel. They reached Montgomery, 
Ala., where they were arrested and detained to 
await the arrival of officers from Savannah. 
Chappel, it seems, confessed that he took the girl, 
but said he intended, after availing himself of her ] 
labour for a time, to return her to her master. 
If his object had been to take the girl to the North 
and thereby secure her freedom, he would be en-1 
titled to our sympathy ; but there is no evidence | 
that such was his purpose. The penalty for his j 
•offence is imprisonment for not less than four 
more than ten years. 




Reform Tracts. —We have received from the 
Wesleyan Methodist Book-Room, Syracuse, eight 
Tracts, of which we give the titles as follows 

7 a Si” against God, Parts X. and II. By Luther- 

wSanctification of Sin; or Dangers to our Civil In- 
M. By H. B. Knight. ' 
v. Heeutiousness. 

Evils of War. By Rev. W. W. Crane. 

The Mexican War. By Rev. W. W. Crane. 

A Tract for the Times; the Maine Law. By Bev. Luther 
Lee. 

These are well worthy of general circulation. 
It is only fair to acknowledge that the Wesleyans, 
in issuing such tracts, offer a merited rebuke to 
the more popular sects. We only regret that] 
they are not consistent and thorough enough to 
repudiate the blood-cemented Union and all who 
support it. 

The Rhode Island, Freeman closed its second 
volume with the issue of Feb. 11th. The editor 
states that its further continuance will depend 
upon the efforts of its friends, who are asked to 
procure 500 new subscribers, that number being 
indispensable to defray its expenses. We certainly 
hope this condition may he complied with, for we 
regard the Freeman as an able and useful paper. 
Its discontinuance will he a reproach to the friends 
of freedom in Rhode Island. 


SLAVERY OPPOSED TO NATURAL LAW. 

Man is a being of progressive perfectibility. 
The brute is perfectible as to the individual; man 
is perfectible as to the species. The swallow builds 
its nest how as it did a thousand years ago. The 
man naked and nomad a thousand years ago, 
inhabits a palace. Had man been created with 
the instinctive knowledge necessary to h 
vation and preservation, he would have been a 
mere machine, not guided by motives furnished 
by experience and reason, but like the brute, and 
Adam before he eat the tree of knowledge, who 
did not know he was naked. It is the ignorance 
; birth, the fact of his knowledge being 
acquired and progressive, not instinctive and sta¬ 
tionary, that constitutes his intelleetual character, 
makes him essentially a being of progress and of | 
unlimited perfectibility. It is, therefore, clearly 
the design of Creative Wisdom that man isa being 
of progressive perfectibility. Slavery is opposed 
to human progress; therefore, it is opposed to the 
will and design of God, as written in the hook of | 
creation. Progress is denied the slave. It if 
rime in America to teach him to read. It is only 
few months since a benevolent and respectable 
lady (in an American slave State) was fined and 
imprisoned for having taught a young “ nigger ’ 
to read, and that a Presbyterian clergyman 
whipped his slave to death. The American 
criminal law has the same penalties for cattle¬ 
stealing as for “ nigger-stealing,” thus classifying 
the paragon of animals,” with the brute, 
without even the protection that European civili¬ 
zation affords the brute by laws against cruelty 
animals. It is unnecessary to crowd examples, 
multiply quotations, to prove that, 

United States of North America, the slave is de¬ 
prived of the power and the right of progress, and 
of the protection that a humane legislation 
affords .the brute creation in Europe. That this 
legislative degradation of man, depriving him of] 
the power and right of progress, is contrary to the 
will and design of God, as declared in his works, 
and revealed in human organization, can he 
proved by innumerable facts and analogies. It 
impossible to deny design in creation, and also 
the positive evidence that that design is benevo¬ 
lent, and that its object is the happiness of the 
human race. To the sense of hearing in man has 
been added the perception of harmony (of what if 
called music). To the sense of smell, the alimen¬ 
tary guide of the brute, has been added, in man, 
the perception of perfume. To the perception of | 
form, necessary for conservation and preservation, 
has been added, in man, the perception of beauty, 
&c. &c. The designs of Creative Wisdom arc 
multitudinous as the objects that constitute the 
Obedience to these designs produces 
happiness; disobedience, suffering and pain. The 1 
happiness of the human race is, like its perfecti¬ 
bility, progressive. Slavery is opposed to pro¬ 
gress, therefore opposed to human happiness, and 
direct opposition to the laws of God, as 
written in the great book of creation. It is ration¬ 
ally self-evident that progress is the exponent of | 
the natural history of man ; to deprive him of this 
power of evolution is to deprive him of his generic 
title, of his rational attributes, for Reason itself j 
is intellectual progress, the divine inheritance and j 
birthright of the human race, antecedent to all 
slave laws, and guides man in “ the pursv.it of hap¬ 
piness,” to the abolition of slavery, with the same 
justice, with the same conformity to the Divine 
Will as it does to the punishment of criminals, the 
destruction of beasts of prey, or the draining of a 
noxious marsh. It is, therefore, quite clear that ] 
slavery is opposed to the progressive perfectibility J 
i, consequently to his happiness; that it 
in contradiction with the evident intention and 
will of Creative Benevolence, as revealed in the 
works of creation, of which progress and happi- 
3SS seem to he the object and end. 

Some advocates of slavery have attempted to 
show that the negro is specifically different from 
the white man, and, therefore, not subject to the 
same laws. This argument is easy of .refutation. 
Nature has limited the multiplication of species I 
by the unproductiveness of hybrids. Productive 
offspring are confined to parents of the same spe¬ 
cies. The fact of individuals being productive 
proves they belong to parents of the same species. 
The children of the negro and white are not 
hybrids, for they are not barren, and their parents 
therefore, individuals of the same speoies. 
The unity of species is still further proved by the 
negro being created with the same powerB of pro¬ 
gressive perfectibility, subject to the same laws | 
of progress as the white man, deriving, like him, 
his knowledge from experience and reason (not 
from instinct), possessing unlimited capacity for 
moral improvement and knowledge, which slavery j 
alone checks, in flagrant opposition to the laws of j 
written in the book of nature, and 
lation of every generous and noble sympathy of 
the human heart. 

Slavery is opposed to the free excise of parental 
love, separates the parent from the young, in vio¬ 
lation of the will and design of Creative Wisdom. 
This is one of the most important and irresistible 
facts recorded in the great code of natural law, 
and enacted by the Divine Legislator, against 
slavery. In the brute, parental love exists only 
long as it is necessary for the conservation and 
preservation of the offspring. If continued longer, 
the amount of pain and suffering inflicted on the 
race would be great, from the necessary separa¬ 
tion of the parents from the young. This great 
evil the benevolence of Creative Wisdom has] 
avoided, by having so organized the brute that, 
wlienthe period necessary for the separation of] 
the parent from the young arrives, there is a com- j 
plete cessation of parental affections; 
knowledge of the identity of the young disappears I 
with the necessity of their being forgotten, 
man it is quite otherwise. Human parental love i 
is neither weakened by the age nor the number of 
the offspring. Had it been necessary, 
economy of the universe, that the negro young 
should be taken forcibly from their parents, 
the practice in slaveholding countries, they would 
have been so organized'by Creative Benevolence j 
that, like the brute, they would have been'insen- 
sjble to the pain of separation. That this is not 
the case in man proves it was never 
The fact of human parental love surviving the 
maturity of the young, when parental c 
longer necessary for their conservation and pre- j 
servation, is a clear proof that the Creator never j 
intended them to be forcibly separated, 
case with the slave and the brute. 

] Slavery violates the most sacred laws of nature 
(the laws of God, for nature is his work), and, 
with sacrilegious and bloody hand, cancels and 
tears to pieces the great bond of parental, frater¬ 
nal and social love, engraved on the heart of: 
by the finger of Divine Intelligence. The evils I 
of slavery, as the result of a violation of natural ] 
law, are strikingly visible in North America. It 
is a monster evil, maintained by fraud, defended 
by violence, protected by that fearful silence that | 
always surrounds despotism, and enforced by the 
tyranny of the lash, the bowie-knife and the 
revolver. The star-spangled banner is stained 
with the blood of the slave, and bedewed with the 
tears of the widow and the orphan. It waves not 
in freedom over the human chattel. The bereaved 
mother may, with streaming eyes, gaze on it with¬ 
out hope, with the last scream of a beloved child 
ringing in her ears and piercing her heart. The 
dim eye of the expiring victim of the lash may 
see it floating in bright heaven, lying in the face 
of God, like a pestilential meteor, a fatal vision, 
drizzling blood. Was it for this that Washington 
fought ? Is this the end of the American Declara¬ 
tion of Independence? But seventy years t 
republic, and there are four millions of slaves 
Four millions of human beings, stripped of their 
specific character, robbed of their divine right, 
raise their eyes to Heaven, supplicating aid, and 
stretch forth their hands, loaded with chains, ii 
ploring the sympathy, the advocacy and support, 
of‘civilized humanity. 


Slavery cannot last. It cannot oppose the tide 
of intellectual progress. Society is undergoing 
vast changes, that neither tyranny nor revolution 
arrest. The body politic is alimented by a 
circulation of railroads; the telegraph wires, the 
-nervous filaments that convey its thoughts; paint¬ 
ing is executed by an imponderable and impalpa¬ 
ble pencil of light. The oldest monarchies of 
Europe have abolished feudalism. Spain and 
Piedmont have proclaimed religious toleration. 
Europe enfranchises; America enslaves. It was 
the Republic of the United States of North 
America that, a few weeks ago, a Presbyterian 
clergyman whipped a slave to death, and that a 
synod of that Church declared slavery no sin, but 
that dancing was a sin, and that the views of those 
who furnish the funds should guide their action!! 
President Pierce, in his address, dare not, before 
civilized Europe, speak of slavery. True it is, he 
addressed “ citizens ”; he has no subjects, hut he 
has four millions of slaves, who, although human 
beings, are neither citizens nor subjects, hut re¬ 
duced to the level of the brute, cattle-stealing and 
nigger-stealing” constituting the same species 
of felony in slave State legislation. Contrast 
Abdul Medjid, the Emperor of the Turks, With 
President Pierce. Abdul Medjid, in a firman, 
dated October, 1854, thus speaks of slavery: 

Man is the most no We of creatures made by the 
hand of’ God, who has given him bis inheritance 
of happiness in the privilege of being horn free. 

in opposition to his primitive and happy 
destiny,' the Circassians deal in slaves, selling 
them as merchandise. This practice, incompatible 
with the dignity of man and contrary to the will 
of the Sovereign Creator, I condemn,” &c. (Here 
follow the penalties.) President Pierce never 
touched on slavery. Certainly, if he has neither 
. justice, remorse nor conscience, he possesses the 
of a little shame ; and to his fear of the 
execration of the civilized world we owe his 
silence on slavery, his apparent indifference to 
the fate of four millions of human beings, who are 
neither citizens nor subjects, owned, not governed, 
and who figure only, in American statistics, as so 
much live stock. 

It is not surprising that the slaveholders are 
partisans of the Emperor Nicholas. They possess 
with him more common sympathies, common ob¬ 
jects and unity of interest than with any European 
State. They are both alike ambitious of conquest. 
The Russian Eagle would seize on Turkey, the 
American Eagle on Cuba; the one to extend and 
perpetuate slavery, the other despotism. Slavery 
>med to fall so sure as the Mississippi falls 
the sea. The monster will be destroyed by. 
time, for time is progress, and progress is refor¬ 
mation. It is opposed to the genius of Christian¬ 
ity, yet there are American Doctors of Divinity 
who blasphemously pervert the Word of God, in 
advocacy and support, to such an extent that 
public meetings have declared “the American 
Church the bulwark of slavery.” This is only in 
accordance with the principle “that those who 
furnish the funds should guide their action.” ! j 
I ardently hope that the few arguments I have 
brought forward here may serve the great cause 
of Blave emancipation, and that the American 
Declaration of Independence may be carried out 
honestly and faithfully, by giving to every human 
being “ the right of life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness.” David Leslie. 

ouse (France), January 1, 1856. 


the devil will get.him at last. So shaky, so timid, 
■' filled to the brim with all manner of apprehen- 
ins, from the frown of a slaveholder up to the 
.aginary scowl of Satan, he dreads to fall ir' 
the hands of cither. Such a man must he pious 

“ Mr. Cass enjoys the high honour of standing 
the head Of a class. This is the political moot 
auctioneers of our times—men who keep the red 
flag flying continually, and perpetually expose 
their brass and pinchbeck, declare them to he 
a, gold, and try to impose upon everybody, 
is the head and front of the whole breed of 
doughfaces, of which it is to be hoped this genera¬ 
tion will see the last; hut perhaps not. It is 
hard to eradicate an entire breed, especiallj when 
it is bad. Foul weeds need perpetual uprooting. 
The signs of the times, however, denote that most 
of them' will be brought to the stake for their 
crimes. Let us, at least, hope so. If we only 
could get rid of the troublesome rascals, and 
bring the North and South face to face on the 
slavery question, we should have peace and har¬ 
mony. The question would then be settled once 
for all. But the doughfaces and compromisers 
thrust in their time-serving interference and make 
all the mischief. The Lord deliver us from the 
whole doughface race—timid, hare-like, truckling, 
spongy, prevaricating, backing out, selling out 
crew. If such a thing existed as a political Jew- 
shop, the whole tribe could not be pawned for 
enough- to replace the wig of the venerable head of I 
the order upon whose merits we have descanted.” 


POLITICS. 


The Legislature of Pensylvania balloted twice, 
l Tuesday last, for United States Senator, 
without success. Simon Cameron, the Know- 
Nothing candidate (a slippery politician), lacked 
. votes of being chosen. We hope he may 
• come any nearer to the goal of his ambi- 
The election was postponed for two weeks. 
-Augustus C.®sar Dodge, U. S. Senator 
from Iowa, after betraying the interests of his 
constituents by supporting the Kansas-Nebraska 
.bill, and being rebuked and superseded therefor 


nated and confirmed as Minister to the Court of 
Spain. It is thus that the National Government 
continually exerts its power to bribe the Repre¬ 
sentatives of the North in behalf of the Slave 
Power, rewarding base cupidity and treachery 
with offices of honour and emolument. 

The Washington correspondent of the 
Satanic Herald writes as follows: “ Seward’s, Wil- 
and Durkee’s election to the Senate has 
paralyzed Know-Nothingism in Maryland andl 
Virginia. Unless the Northern Know-Nothings 
make some authorized statement proving they 
have not been instrumental in electing these Abo¬ 
litionists, the order is already used up in 
South. Great excitement prevails here on 
subject, and several delegates have arrived to 
confer upon the proper steps to he adopted.” 

-Charles Durkee, the newly elected Sena¬ 
tor from Wisconsin, is said by his friends to he 
something more than an original Free Soiler, 
having been an Abolitionist as early as 1842. He 
represents in his own person the highest ain 
the Republican organization, and can be depended 

i, under all circumstances and in ail contingen- 

3s, to stand steadfast in the Senate in defence of | 
these aims. He cannot be bought nor frightened. 
There may he men in the Senate who will out¬ 
shine him in mere intellectual effort, hut there is 
none who will represent humanity in its height, 
and length, and breadth, more truly than will' 
-Hon. Lyman Trumbull, an anti-Nebraska 
Democrat, has been elected United States Senator ] 
by the Legislature of Illinois, over Gen. Shields, 
present incumbent. He was a member elect of 
the other House, consequently Ms acceptance has 
created a vacancy in the Illinois delegation, which 
be hereafter filled. The election of Judge 
Trumbull is a hitter pill to Douglas, who hates 
him intensely for his independence, and also a 
severe rebuke to Gen. SMelds, who, elected in 
1848 as a Free Soiler, has betrayed the interests 
and the rights of his constituents. 

-We have already mentioned the fact that 
the Hon. Salmon P. Chase is likely to he a candi¬ 
date for Governor of Ohio at the next election. 
The Republican presses of the State are unit 
urging Ms nomination. The Williams County 
Standard says : 

Some of the Administration papers—espe¬ 
cially the Ashland Union —are prolific in their 
protestations against the nomination of Mr. Chase. 
They know whieh ‘ side of their bread is buttered ’ 
—that if Mr. Chase is a candidate, there is but a 
poor chance for Mr. Medill, or anybody else. We 
regard Mr. Chase’s nomination as certain; and, 
after tMs, his election is a fixed fact. The people 
of Ohio are anxiously waiting to - commend Mr. 
Chase for his decided opposition to the Nebraska 
fraud. They are determined to make Mm Gover¬ 
nor, and they will do it. Mark that! ” 

-A Washington correspondent of the Tribune 

gives a sort of ‘ charcoal sketch ’ of Gen. Gass, 
which every friend of freedom and humanity 
must admit to be exceedingly truthful and life¬ 
like. We give an extract: 

“ There is really no stand up in Mm. He is not 
the man who is known as an animal who stands 
erect on a perpendicular vertebra. He does not 
go upright, hut hoops through the world. If you 
h(t such a man, you don’t knock him down ; you 
only set him spinning. You might as well talk 
of knocking down a football. He is the natural 
advocate of squatter sovereignty, for he is a pro¬ 
fessional squatter himself. He never does any¬ 
thing else. He always squats. He squatted on 
Slavery, squatted on Internal Improvements, 
squatted on the Proviso, squatted on Nebraska, 
and was never known in any emergency to do 
otherwise than squat. He is a squat man of him¬ 
self ; and at length, through the action of the 
people of Michigan, he has been reduced to a 
Senatorial squatter. He is occupying territory 
that does not belong to him and which the owner 
thereof has ordered him to quit. But he doesn’t 
go; he still squats. 

“ Indeed, Mr. Cass is, politically, all putty and 
dough. The wonder is he has ever exhibited any 
powers of locomotion. Men generally need hones 
to do this. But Cass has not one. He is purely 
mucilaginous. He is human blanc mange with 
the flavouring omitted. Doubtless he iB virtuous 
and pious after his own standard. But it is a 
virtue and piety wMch spring from the fear that 


LETTER FROM LONDON. 

Correspondence of the Anti-Slaver^ Standard. 

London, January 4th, 1855. 

Mr. Editor : You are so well supplied with 
facts and correspondence from England that it is 
hardly probable that any new correspondence will 
receive a welcome. But as I do not propose to 
a very long letter, my few lines may perhaps 
be allowed a place in your columns. 

There seems to be quite an erroneous impression 
l America respecting the anti-slavery operations | 
in this country. The truth is, there is very little 
doing here in this noble cause of freedom. The 
Le are right enough ; there is a willingness in 
them to,cooperate in any 'Sjell-direeted movement; 
but they very naturally look to the Societies to 
take the lead. As this is never done, the conse- ] 
quence is, the people are in greater ignorance of 
the anti-slavery movements in America than you 
have any idea of. Take, for instance, the British 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society—what do they 
le Anti-Slavery cause ? Nothing but obstruct 
it. Who ever heard of any movement originating 
with them, at least of late years ? Orthodox 
heterodox, it matters not to them, if anyone comes 
here from America, no matter how well accredited, 
if he wants to collect funds, they will put them¬ 
selves in his way. They say that they want funds 
themselves; and they are likely to want so long as 
they are the great means of keeping this country 
ignorance of the abolition movements. It 
pretty well known that they were displeased that 
Mrs. Stowe had funds placed in her hands for her 
disposal, though they could not well express it. 

with S. R. Ward’s success: they thought that 
the funds should have gone through their hands, 
and, indeed, all moneys for anti-slavery purposes | 
furnished her should he appropriated by them. 
The consequence is, that this Society is a direct 
obstructive to any accredited agent from any 
Society in America, if he comes for money. 

It is not so generally known as it ought to be, 
id as I hope it will he, that this has been the 
ise with the Rev. James Vincent, the accredited 
agent of the American Reform Tract and Book 
Society. He will, no doubt, publish Ms own 
of his experience in England, when he returns, 
but I may here say that his mission has not 
ceived the support of this Society, but it has been | 
obstructed. Even When the gentleman 

ged in one of the most important discussions j 
has been conducted in this country for many 
years, and which resulted in the complete < 
throw of the attempted alliance of the Churches of | 
tMs country with the American Board of Missions, 
the Anti-Slavery Reporter did not take any notice at 
all of Ms labours. TMs was most discreditable, 
but just like that Society. When the work was 
done and Mr. Vincent was getting out his pamphlet 
which contained the whole account of the proeeed- 

thio UJoetcty' Very ijircgiiCiaftiTOTXsly 

ated the results of his labours, and took the facts 
from Ms pamphlet to put into a leader, without 
giving Mm the credit of having done anything, 
when it is doubtful, if this Society would 
have moved in the matter of the American Board 
at all if he had not first commenced, aye, and 
finished, the battle. 

The Anti-Slavery Conference is past, and a good 
many things were seen that would he difficult to 
express. They will, however, develop themselves 
time. The discussion on American Slavery | 
and the Churches was the most animated and 
interesting. You will he able to judge for your¬ 
self when you get the verbatim report ofj 
the proceedings about to be issued. Parker Pills- 
bury made an admirable speech, and was most 
faithful with the Society of Friends and others. 
Mr. Vincent improved the'opportunity by showing 
the inconsistency of some of our officers and 
mittees, and Dr. Campbell, J. H. Hinton and 
others, heard what will probably teach them that 
it will not he either wise or safe in them to advo¬ 
cate alliances with the pro-slavery Societies in 
America. TMs discussion might have been pro¬ 
longed to twice the time that it occupied, with 
profit, but I am sorry to say that it was evident 
that facts were not pleasant, and repeated requests 
were made to the speakers to be brief; and < had it 
not been for the Rev. J. Sherman, it is doubtful if | 
the discussion would have resulted so favourably 
as it did. There are few men here to compare 
with this gentleman. He has removed from the 
metropolis, hut I hope his valuable life will long 
he spared. He is every man’s friend, especially 
is he the friend of the oppressed. 

You have doubtless heard that Mr. George 
Thompson has become the Editor of the Empire , a 
widely circulated weekly. He is a wise man. 
does not always do as people would have him; this 
you know very well; but his experience has taught 
him many valuable lessons. It is a difficult thing 
to please everybody, and it is most difficult to 
please one’s own friends. Sometimes I have felt 
as if I would give anything to have no friends. I j 
doubt not but be has. However, friends < 
friends, he will be found with the foremost of the 
advocates of the slave. 

I must not close without noticing the Anti-Slavery 
Advocate, published in Dublin, by R. D. Webb. It ] 
is the most thorough Advocate the slave has ( 
tMs side the “ big pond.” Whoever is engaged: 
an anti-slavery enterprise, no matter who he is, if 
he is at work, the Advocate keeps its readers posted 
up, and uses its influence to awaken public interest 
in him. This is as it should be. There is s 
very energetic Society at Bristol, which withdrew I 
from the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society 
in 18—, because of its unfaithfulness to the 
of American Anti-Slavery. There is also the 
Manchester Anti-Slavery League, and the Leeds 
Anti-Slavery Society, both, I believe, entirely in¬ 
dependent of the British and Foreign Society, hut 
both producing a good impression because of their 
unsectarian bias. 

War you don’t want to know anytMng about, I 
suppose, at least I hope not. We are all war 
hut, unless my ears deceive me, I can hear 
murings, wMch will be audible to others besides 
myself before long. Everybody is not satisfied. 
The friends of the murdered are not. It is all very 
well to talk of dying gloriously on a battle-field, 
hut fathers, mothers, sisters and brothers don’ 
feel satisfied with such glory. Wives and cMldren 
left to mourn a husband’s and a father’s death by 
the Sword or cannon don’t think Much of such 
glory, and no wonder, for it is not glory. People 
don’t like their friends murdered abro.d 
than at home, and this shooting, and cutting of 
throats and bayoneting men is beginning to be 
called by its right name— Murder. 

This war would look far different if the officers 
and men knew what they were fighting for, but 
they do not. One of them, writing home, says, 
“ One half of us don’t know what we are fighting 
for, and the other half hope it is not for the Turks.’ 


Here is a shocking state of things, hut I do hope 
and believe that the publie feeling is fast being 
enlisted against the war. Twenty-six millions of | 
already expended,. This has to come out, of 
the pockets of the people, and, in addition to the 
Slaughter of tens of thousands of our countrymen 
revolting, the expense will he an item 
for consideration, and the people will be, ere long, 
pretty unanimous in the opinion that if fighting 
is done at all, those who do it must pay for it. 

I often wonder how men can be such fools as to 
) to fight for the chance of getting thirteen pence 
a day, and the equal chance of losing their lives, 
especially When ihey have no particular object in 
fighting, any further than obeying the word of | 
command. But when I walk through some of our 
streets ; when I visit some of our manufacturing 
districts, and see the wretchedness and poverty 
rhich exist; when I remefnber that thousands of 
ohest men are obligid to steal or die ; when I know 
that women and men, parents, as capable of getting 
living as any one, and as willing, are, neverthe¬ 
less, out of employment for weeks and often 
months, and their children crying to them for 
bread, I do not so much wonder that the army 
gains recruits ; they are forced into it; it is their 
resort; thei* choice is between death by star¬ 
vation or the sword. My God, I sometimes Bay, 
’tis well that all men don’t feel as I do, for, surely, 
if anything would make me fight, it would be for 
my wife and family, to rescue them from the 
oppression to which the poor of our own land are 
subjected. And the poor, that is, the lower 
classes, are not the only sufferers. The middle 
while it Is by far the most useful, and, * 
fact, is the spine of the country, is in a moBt de-1 
ploraMe condition. Some few have plenty of 
money, hut as a rule they have not. They have 
trades, and they must keep up a certain appear- 
which costs them as much or more than is 
required for the respectable maintenance of 
family, and this appearance is often maintained. 

ae of the actual necessaries of life. No 
doubt there is plenty of money in England, but | 
those who have it will keep it, and those who 
t are those who, if they had it, would do 
good with it. But I said that I should write a 
short letter. I must leave off here or you will not 
believe me ; so, to retain your confidence, I will 
remain, very sincerely, yours, in the cause of free¬ 
dom, peace and universal brotherhood, 

_____ Arthos. 

Philadelphia, Feb. I2th, 1855. ■ 
You will remember that I, several weeks ago, 
animadverted, at some length, upon the course 
pursued by the German Democrat of this city. 
Pardon me for recurring to the Subject again; 

i in which the journalist and Ms coad¬ 
jutors are the gladiators—I hope you will not 
understand me as suggesting the idea of a house 
divided against itself—has come to be that 
wMch almost all contest* of publio importance 
■e settled; this must be my excuse. 

In the Democrat of the 15th ult., I find a rejoinder 
' some length to my last letter, and, although I 
have not the least idea of involving the editor of | 
that journal in anything like a discussion of the 
slavery question, the respectful tone of Ms article, 
the intrinsic importance of the subject, 
calls for some notice of his reply. 

say, then, to the editor of the Democrat, 
that, however solicitous we should all be to guard 
the Republic, wherever it exists, against the dan¬ 
gers which await it, we should he equally careful 
waste our energies in supporting, under i 
ame, any form of government which is 
essentially a Despotism; in a word, not to allow 
ourselves to he imposed upon by a name. That a 
government which is founded, as that of the 
United States unquestionably is, upon the princi¬ 
ple here put into literal practice, that the labourer 
article of merchandise, can ever, otherwise 
than ironically,be called a Republic,seems tome 
a simple absurdity. The logical difficulty cannot 
be avoWeS by the assertion that a great'inajorlty 
of the people are in the enjoyment of the “ largest 
liberty ”; the radical nature of the government 
remains the same. Viewed from this point, then, 
the government of the United States is preferable 
to the despotisms of the Old World only in that 
the prevalence Of oppression is confined within 
narrower limits; hut when we come to examine 
into the essential nature of the despotism whieh 
forefathers attempted to unite with the 
Republic, we see at once that there is not another 
status wMch can compare with it in infamy. It is 
superfluous to point out wherein serfdom in Rus- 
and slavery in Turkey are preferable to chat- 
telism iu the United States, an institution whose 
abominations are only the more glaring from the 
violent contrasts which it presents to the general 
principles of the government, and the religious 
and political professions of the dominant class. 

I fancy the editor of the Democrat would look 
with decided suspicion on the professions of the 
Abolitionists if they should join in the hue and cry 
raised by the Know-Nothings, against whom’he 
indulges in diurnal -declamation, and he must not 
take it amiss if I (who, for one, have no sympathy, 
whatever, with that organization) should express 
my surprise that he, a foreigner, should speak 
with so much indifference of the “ humanistic im¬ 
pulses ” which load us to desire the overthrow of | 
human bondage, and of the “negro-sympathy’ 
which enables us to see in a black slave, horn o; 

soil, a man, entitled to all the rights and 
privileges wMch we are ready and glad to confer 
i the alien. 

As for the “State Sovereignty ” of which the 
editor of the Democrat speaks, the term has never 
met with any other than the Southern mterpreta- 
meang in South Carolina the right 
prison coloured seamen from the North and lynch I 
the agents legally delegated to protect their ] 
rights, while in Massachusetts it means the inesti¬ 
mable privilege of submitting, through fear of | 
bullets and bayonets (and those bullets and bayo¬ 
nets belonging to the “ Republic,” too), to the 
most flagrant outrages upon a humane public 
sentiment which justly feels that liberty receives 
her deepest and deadliest wounds In the persons of 
the humblest members of the human brotherhood. 

With these remarks I dismiss the subject, merely 
expressing the hope that the editor of the Democrat 
will yet come to perceive the truth that the Heart 
has its rightful functions as well as the Head, 
and that a defence of such a “ compact 
federal Hnion is within the rightful province of 
neither the one nor the other. Let us have things 
not words. 

The lecture of Ralph Waldo Emerson, at the 
Sansom Hall, on last Thursday evening, is said to 
have given great satisfaction to the audience 
assembled for the purpose of hearing that distin¬ 
guished gentleman. Unfortunately for myself, 
my engagements prevented me from attending, 
that I can only speak from hearsay, a thing which 
I regret the more as I have never yet had the 
pleasure of listening to Ms eloquence. 

During the past week the cold has been more 
intense in this region than it has been since 1838, 
the mercury standing, several mornings, three and 
four degrees below zero. My natural love ofj 
equalization would, singularly enough, make a 
compromise in the premises between February and 
August highly desirable. We could very well 
have spared ten or twelve degrees per diem, this 
week, to forestall the sweltering heats wMch 
doubtless in store for us during next July and 
August. 

10 CORRESP ONDENTS. 

Montreal. —F. St. J. can have the whole of 
the present volume if he wishes it. 

T. D. of New Richmond.— Did he receive a 
letter asking an explanation a few days since? 


Withdrawn from Church.—G ov.Wright, ofj 
Indiana, has withdrawn from the Methodist Church, 
assigning that his pastor was a “ Know-Nothing.” 

Execution of a Slave,—O n the 26th ult., a 
negro man, named John, was executed in Macon, Ga., 

‘ r the murder or Michael Su earn y, committed about 
year ago. The negro was a runaway tromFukslu 
county, and killed Sweeney whilst attempting to 
-’•rest him. 

Look out for Slave-Catchers !—We were 

credibly informed last night that certain parties from 
Baltimore, Md., are in the city, who are evidently 
here with the intention of seizing fugitive su — 1 
Be on your guard.—Pittsburgh Gaz., Feb. 2. 
Milwaukee Female College.—W e are glad! 
learn that the sum asked from our citizens, to 
relieve this important institution from debt, and thus 
secure the promised endowment of $20,000 from the 
Ladies’ Association at the East, has been nearly sub¬ 
scribed. When this is done, it will become one of the 
beat institutions for female instruction in the laud, 
and connect itself, through the Normal department, 
with our general system of free public schools. 
Unfortunate Affair.—T he Malboro (Md.) 

Advocate states that, about a week ago, a gentleman 
in Calvert county, "named Bowen, found a runaway 




attempted to 


f Mr. Nevitt o 


. — r _ Mr. Bowen 

when he made a desperate 
, ml finally Mr. Bowen fired on 
him, and wounded him in the leg, from which he bled 
' death before assistance could be obtained. 

A Touching Incident.— A lad mimed Francis 

Lyman went out skating in Adrian, Michigan, a few 
days ago. Just before the boys started for the ice, 
the mother of little Frank called him to her, and 
cautioned him to be careful and not break through the 
ice. The little fellow promised he would; and, stop¬ 
ping a moment, be told his mother, “ if he should get 
drowned, not to let ally of the boys disturb bis play¬ 
things, and to have them sent to his little cousin in 
Cincinnati.” He then kissed his mother and went to 
’ iy. In a short time he was brought home a corpse. 

Can’t take Care of Themselves.—A friend, 
sending us a club of subscribers from Ohio,- says: 
“ Phillip Clay is a coloured man. He was born in 
Virginia, sold and taken to Alabama; but, by bard 
labour and economy, succeeded in purchasing, first 
himself, then his wife, daughter, and grand-daughter, 
for $1,900. Be now resides in this village, owns good 
town property, keeps a grocery, but no liquor, carries 
the shoe business, and pays for the Era.”—Nat. 

Patrlarchal Dogs.— The following extract 
>m a journal of Texas shows that the cost o' 
negro is not covered by bis purchase money, but t 
patriarchs are sometimes liable to other expenses: 

N EGRO DOGS—The sabseriber will keep, at 
plantation of Mr. Young, in the county of ] 
ia, the celebrated pack of NEGRO DOGS formerly on 

| i£t 


A Working Institution.— The Reports made 
at the Annual Meeting of the New York State Tem¬ 
perance Society show that the Society, since June last, 

. .~“nt among the people various tracts and other 

-, ’ranee documents, equal to twenty-seven millions 

of large duodecimo pages. The entire'expenditure of 
funds during the same period has been $12,000. Of 
' rase the salaries of the Corresponding Secretary 
id Editor, of the General Agent and the Publishing 
Agent, have been paid from tins amount, as well as 
expense of office-rent and attendants, and yet for each 
the twelve thousand dollars the Society has sent 
t tV'ti thousand two hundred and fifty duodecimo 
pages, filled with (acts and arguments adapted to the 

. : - Such efficiency and economy combined We have 

before known in any benevolent enterprise. 
The friends who have contributed to the aid of the 
.Society have reason to feel more than satisfied with 
the manner in which their contributions have been 
appropriated. 

The Right of Emancipation in Texas.— The 
Galveston Civilian notices an important deeision of 
the Supreme Court in Texas. The Civitian says: 

“ The case ari se iu Harrison County, under the 
will of William T. Weathershy, in which he provided 
that three slaves shculd he freed, with the proviso 
that his executrix (Mrs. Sherrod, his sister) should 
send them into a free State, or to Liberia. After his 
death, his heirs-at-law sued for the slaves, on the plea 
that,, under the constitution and laws of Texas, they 
could not be emancipated. The pleadings are full, 
and refer to many authorities; but the Cornt, after an 
elaborate review of the whole ground, and references 
to the decisions of Tennessee, Mississippi, South Car- 
lina and Alabama, unhesitatingly decided that the 
"-as a good and valid one; that, as the slaves 

-;o be sent out of the State, the clause giving 

them money, Ac., did not take effect till they were 
beyond the State, and therefore competent to take as 
beneficiaries. The object of the restrictions was to 
—vent free negroes from remaining in the State, not 
prohibit their emancipation and removal Out ot 
The ease settles this one great principle of 
lity to emancipate by sending the negroes out of 
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A serious stampede of slaves took place from 
Richmond, Ya., on Saturday night. Five likely and 
valuable slaves made off to parts unknown, one 
them taking $1,500 of his master’s money with hi 
The Richmond Dispatch says it ip very evident, fri. 

"- ‘ number of slaves that have escaped within a short!,! 

3 past, that they have the assistance of Abolition 

_ssaries. The slaves, of course, cannot he supposed 

to run away from happiness “ of their own motion.” 
They are probably victims of misplaced confidence in 
the truth of a celebrated “ rhetorical flourish.” 

The Law Works Well.—T he Inspectors of] 
the Michigan State Prison, in their recent report, say: 

“The law abolishing capital punishment in this 
State took effect on the 2d day of March, 1847, since 
Which time, a period of nearly eight years, only fifteen 
persons have been convicted of murder, and sentenced 
for life to solitary confinement, at hard labour, in 
the State prison. Believing that our present statutory 
provision for the punishment of persons convicted of 
murder has become the settled policy of the State, 
the Inspectors see no good reasons why this policy 
should he abandoned or materially changed.” 

A runaway slave named Grandison Boyd, who 
had taken refuge, some years since, in Rochester, left 
the country, as many others did, at the time of the 
passage of the Fugitive Slave law, from fear Ms owner 

might reclaim him. He went to Australia and- 

menced work in the gold mines. When he lei., 
was indebted $200 to a crockery merchant in this city, 
who had no very strong hopes the debt would ever be 
cancelled. A few weeks Since, however, he received 
a letter from Boyd, stating that he had just arrived at 
Liverpool from Australia, where be had made $8,000, 
and enclosing a draft for £40 ($200), the amount of 
the debt—Rochester Democrat. 

Underground Road.—F rom the Toledo Blade | 
(Ohio paper) we learn that a woman recently came 
through on the underground railroad with her pursuers 
close at her heels. She was white—so white that no 

would have suspected her African blood. Arrived 
„„ Joledo, she was taken charge of by some friends 
and stockholders in the road, and duly provided for, 1 
She had the satisfaction of getting a look at her pur- 

-j beholding their anxiety; but of course they 

__her. She was forwarded under the care of 

the conductor, and a despatch, afterwards received, 
announced her safety. 

Curious Trial in New Orleans.—I n the 
first District Court, an attempt was made, Dec. 20th, to 
try Gilbert Maxent and tFrisia Guesnon—free coloured 
men—for killing another free coloured man, in a duel 
fought with small swords, at Algiers, last year. They! 
were indicted—the first, as principal and the other as 
second. The trial could not be carried on in conse¬ 
quence of the quick exhaustion of the panel—the 
State challenging all the jurors who were in favour 
dnnWmp:, and the prisoners doing the Durae by l 
opponents of the “ code of honour.” Maxent is . 
desperate duelist, and is said to have received-thirteen 
sword wounds in an affray at English Bend, about 
twelve years since. 

Female Education.—W e perceive that the 
South Carolina Legislature, at its last session, char¬ 
tered a College for the education of Females. Peti¬ 
tions for the incorporation of a similar institution have 
been introduced in our State Legislature by Mr. Lit¬ 
tlejohn and other members. The petitioners ask that 
a fund be set apart from the proceeds of the sales of | 
the swamp lands, and an institution be established 
under the fostering care of the State, which shall give 
' j its daughters the same opportunities for acquiring 
_ liberal education that are now offered to its sons by 
the State University. The subject of Female Educa¬ 
tion has also been under discussion in the Indiana 
Teachers’ Association. 

Resignation of a U. S. Oommissioner.- 
George W. Meeker, Esq., has resigned hisi office 
U. S. Commissioner, which he has held for many 

years, in Chicago, owing to his repugr- '- 

under the Fugitive Slave Law. The 
coyy of his resignation: 

To the Judge of the Circuit District Court U. S., Dist. 

Illinois: 

Being unwilling to aid in enforcingthe provisions of 
the Fugitive Slave Law, I hereby resign the office of 
United States Commissioner, for a long tijne held by 
me under your appointment. 

Respectfully your obedient 
Chicago, Jan. 29, 1855. Geo. W.. 

Morgan Found.—T he Masonic Mirror pub¬ 
lishes rather a curious story, to the effect that Morgan, 1 
who, it was alleged, was murdered by the Free Masons 
for disclosing their secrets, has been found in Smyrna 
in Turkey; that be now goes by the name of Mustapba, 
and is engaged in teaching the English language. 
The authority given for this report is one Joseph A. 
Bloom. According to the Mirror, this man Bloom \ 
met Morgan at a house in Smyrna, to whom the latter 
gave a detailed account of his adventures. It is stated 
that Morgan left the country in the ship Mevvine, 
which sailed from Boston to Smyrna, and belonged to 
the firm of Langdon & Co. The Captain’s name-of 

the Mervine was Welch. It matters little,- 1 

haps, whether the story be trne or false 

A Whiskey Bonfire.—I n noticing a recent 
Temperance meeting at Havre-de-Grace, Md., The 
Baltimore Clipper affords the following indication of 
progress in that direction: 

“ The meeting assembled in the Methodist church, 
embracing the most respectable and wealthy inhabi¬ 
tants of that town; there were also a number of 
persons from our city among the audience, which was 
so large as to fill the church. Mr. White, of Philadel¬ 
phia, was the principal speaker, and, during the meet¬ 
ing; twenty-three persons signed the Temperance 
pledge. At the close of the exercises, Mr. Samuel A. 
Patterson, keeper of a grocery store, who was one of 
the signers, brought forth from his store barrels of 
whiskey and other liquors, of which himself and others 
made a bonfire, thus testifying his devotion 
cause of Temperance.” 

Women’s Rights.—T he New York Legisla¬ 
ture has before it a hill which provides that any married ] 
woman, whose husband, either from drunkenness, 
profligacy, or from any other cause, shall neglect — 
refuse to provide for her support, or for the support 
education of her children, and any married womi 
who may he deserted by her husband, shall have the 
right, in her own name, to transact business and to 
receive and collect, her own earnings, and the earnings 
of her minor children, and apply the same for her — 
support, and education of such children, free from 
control and interference of her husband. Other 
tions give her the right to bind out her minor i _ 
dren, and make it necessary, hereafter, to the validity 
of every indenture that the mother of the child, if she 
be living with her husband, shall consent to the same 
in writing. 

Slavery in Western Virginia.—A letter in 
the Times, from the Salt region at the mouth of the 
Kanawha, says: “ Negro slaves are mostly employed 
in.the manufacture of salt here. Some four or five 
hundred are engaged in the business. They are 
treated, as a general thing, with humanity, and fed 
and clothed well: They are not satisfied, however, 
and, being so near the State line and Abolition influ¬ 
ences, hundreds have made their escape during the 
last ten years. Some few weeks since, a couple of men 
attempted flight. One of them was arrested by a 
gentleman, who, in self-defence, unfortunately was 
compelled to kill the negro in the scuffle. The negro 
grasped the white.man by the throat, and would have 1 
strangled him in a few moments had not the latter 
drawn his knife and inflicted a fatal wound lip'— t5 ~ 
antagonist. The ill-fated negro died in a few mi 

Among the passengers who arrived here by the 
steamship Union was M. Victor Considerant, who 
comes to prepare for the establishment in Texas of the 
colony of Europeans which he has for some time had 
in contemplation. We believe the funds of the Com¬ 
pany of which M. Considerant is the head already 
amount to about a million of dollars, and that some 
hundreds of French, Belgian and German agricultu¬ 
rists and mechanics may be expected just as soon as 
the needful arrangements are made for the first estab¬ 
lishment of the colony, which it is expected will 
' " increase to some thousands. M. Consid- 
! the leader in Europe of that class 

_ _ . adopt the system of Fourier, and, 

we believe, proposes to introduce some associative 
features into the management of this colony, such, for 
instance, as buying all necessaries at wholesale, and 
furnishing them to individuals at' cost, providing 


DONATIONS 
To the American Anti-Slavery Society, through Aaron 
M. PoweU. 

Elias Hicks, West Walworth, N. Y. - 1 00 

Joseph Gould, “ “ - - 50 

Hicks Halsted, “ “ - - 1 00 

Cornelia Cornwell, West Walworth,N. Y. 25 

Harvey Miller, * “ “ - 25 

William Burr, “ “ - 25 

Amos Gould, “ “ - 25 

Friends, “ “ - 87 

John Lawrence, Walworth, “ - 1 00 

Lucy M. Simmons, “ “ - 50 

Two friends, “ “ - 29 

John M. Reynolds, Pultneyville, “ - 25 

S. G. Cuyler, “ “ - 25 

Dr. Austin, “ “ - 25 

Shotwell Powell, Naples, “ - 1 00 

Joseph O. Cribb, “ “ - 20 

G. T. Ricketson, Oswego Village, “ - 50 

Miss Lydia A. Powell, South Bristol, “ - 2 00 

E. B. Pratt, Oramel, “ - 1 00 

John King, Ceres, Pa. - - 1 50 

Collections at Cold Spring, N. Y. - 5 00 
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medical attendance at the public expense, maintaining 
common schools, regular publie amusements, and 
other things of that kind; but we believe it is not 
proposed to attempt any application of Fourier’s in¬ 
dustrial organization until a later period.—Tribune. 


DONATION. 

Massachusetts A. S. Society, being nett 
proceeds of the Leominster Fair - 100 0 


tDONATIONS TO THE TRACT FUND. 


Cornelius Cowing, West Roxbury, Mass. 3 00 
George G. North, “ “ - 1 00 

Benjamin H. Smith, Rockport, “ - 1 00 

Mrs. Ann Richmond, Walworth, N. Y. - 50 

Lucy M. Simmons, “ “ - 50 

John Myrick, Princeton, Mass. - - 1 50 

James O. Boyden, Cincinnati, Ohio. - 1 00 

Francis Jackson, Treasurer. 
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■pORTIETH THOUSAND Now Ready. 

the beautiful story of 

IDA MAT 

is the best proof of its intrinsic excellence. 

The entire press of the country, excepting such as were 
averse to the discussion of the subject it involves, have 
given it high praise. 

Whoever has read it will carry the impression of its noble 
heroine through life. 

For sale by all Booksellers. In 1 vol. 12mo. Price $1 25. 
PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & COMPANY, 

P., S. & Co. invite Booksellers, Librarians and Teachers to 
k, -which is believed to offer advantages 
lirpassed by any establishment iu the 


THE RELIGION OF GEOLOGY. By Dr. Hitchcock. 

THE GEOLOGY OF THE GLOBE. By the same author. 
MARTIN MERRITALE, His X Mark. By Paul Creyton. 


WAYLAND’S LIFE OF JUDSON. 

WAY LAND’S INTELLECTUAL PHILOSOPHY. 
SARGENT’S STANDARD READERS. 
^Catalogues of P., S. & Co.’s Publications fi 

upon application, post-paid. _ 

13 WINTER STREET, BOSTON. 


J PAPER, FOR WRITING WITHOUT I 

d Manifold W 


This article is 


lall quantity_ 

travelling Inkstand, wh 
<io pen is needed, for any stick, sharpened to 
tes equally as well as the best gold pen in tb 
For drawing, it is indispensable. It is, indeec 
art of Drawing and Painting—taught in — 


re tasteful present for 


lc Paper, will also mark linen, or other articles, 
lain perfectly indelible. All the washing in the 
to bring it out. Any child can use it with per- 
With this Magic Paper, likewise, one or four 
r written can be secured without any 
hatever, making it the cheapest and 
it article extant. It is used to great advan- 
rs of the public press, telegraphic operators, 


at sufficiently to obtain Fi 

namelled coloured- 

te proprietor attached. 

td every package warranted. 

— dozen, or five for $1. Single packages, 25 
all parts of the world, on the reception of 
Address, post-paid, N. HUBBELL, 107 



>rs to the advertisement, in another column, seti 
the merits of this pleasing and ingenious inventi 
iheapness should induce all to give it a trial.” 


[Philadelphia M< . 
for neatness and utility, and sho*uld 
s it richly deserves.” [Tribune, 

public has long desired, and recommends 
vidual of taste and refinement,” 

[Journal and Courier- 
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OTORPATHY.—Dr. H. HALSTED, the 

r_A. present proprietor of the Round Hill Mortopathie 
-iter-Cure, at ^Northampton ,^Mass. —formerly ^of Roches^ 

chronic diseases, especially those 
now at the St, Nicholas Hotel, wh 
days, and receive calls. No charg. 
sultation, Dr. Halsted’s object being to attend some difficult 
cases to which he has been called, and to give the New 
York public a better opportunity of testing the merits 

cal appliances, or any of the ordinary remedial means. 
He has treated within the past year some fifteen hundred 
patients at his Institution, which, though by far the largest 
private establishment for the sick in this country, has 
been found wholly inadequate for the accommodation of 
invalids seeking admission. He is now adding to his 
fl.lrRfl.dv 300 feet front a large four-story building. His 
occupy 150 by 40 feet. Motorpatby is the 


bathing* i 

effects of dissipation, indulgence and 
form8 of protracted diseases heretofoi - - 
ageable are cured by its aid. Inhalation for lung diseases 
practiced 


is Institution 


has induced oth< 

u Motorpathy will be sent p 
ceipt of ten postage stamps 

’•eland, Northamj 
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Hall, M.D., Hartford, Conn.; Capt. Willis 
„_jss.; Rev. Nathaniel Hall, Dorchester, 

Robert, No. 7 Lafayette Place, New York; 

441 Broadway, New York; Joseph Tucker, i 
Store, Broadway, New York; J. B. Treadwe! 

Hotel, Broadway, New York; James O. M.__.,_ 

New York; S. S. Britton, Stanwix Hall. Albany, N. Y.; 
_ . _ . “ lward Dor * 


7. D. Abbot, 
T. Stewart’s 
St. Nicholas 
se, Brooklyn, 


ke, Hudson, N. Y.; Edward Doughty, Newark, 

, F. Cushing and Lady, Frankfort, Maine; W. G. 
Frye, Rockland, Maine; H. Barrett, Waterville, Maine- 
John C. Dodge and Lady, Chicago, Illinois; S. D. Elwood 
”"■’ Lady, Detroit, Michigan; A. G. Dana, M.D., Brandon, 
t; H. H. Lee, Esq., Winchester,Virginia; Waterman 
Pittsburg, Pa-; Wilson Page and Lady, Catskill, * 


Vermont; 


M., Rochester, Y. * 


‘ Washington, E 


between Hartsville and Mabbettsville, nearly equi- 
And is considered the most eligible for milling pur- 
of any in the township. There is now on the premises 
‘ 1 ‘ high, 70 feet by 30, with • ^ 


poses of any 

a cider-mill, v.,~ „—---- --- b - — 

1 — nn and with a cellar ten feet deep, which building might 
ratageously converted to almost any purpose requir¬ 
ing water-power. Title indisputable, and terms easy. Apply 
on the premises to P. A. COMSTOCK. 

Also for sale, two acres freshly-cleared Woodland in said 
township. 

a n - 1 a i .j j-- - small and agreeable family, a por- 

xion ui a Yury pieasam., commodious, beautifully-shaded 
Country-House, with large Barn, Stable, Carriage, Wood 
and other out-houses; a well-stocked garden, shrubberies, 
md pleasure grounds of about 3 acres: a never-failing foun¬ 
tain of the best of water, brought in pipes to the house; the 
ibove privileges either with of without a small farm, con¬ 
sisting of 12 acres of land of the first quality, advantage 
rasly divided into meadow, pasture and orchard, altogether 
jontainiug a great variety of the choicest and most excellent 

dwelling and out-b 

ments may be made for the mutual accommodation of Hie 
parties. To a small family from city or sea-board, wishing 
a quiet, rural home, above the Highlands, for half the year, 

its healthy^locality. Apply as above,^on the premises; or, 
by writing, to P. A. Comstock, Mabbettsville P. O., N. Y., 7 
dies from the Harlem Railroad at Dover; 17 from the 
[udson, at Poughkeepsie. 

Milvale, Jan. 15, 1855. ja27-tf 





LECTURES ON ENGLISH POETRY. 

Before tlie (Boston) Lowell Institute. 


Reported for The Boston Daily Advertiser. 

LECTURE VI. 

SPENSER. 

Chaucer Lad.been in his-grave one hundred 
and fifty years before England had secreted choice 
material enough to produce another great poet. 
Or porhaps we take it for granted that Nature 
understands her own business too well to make 
such productions cheap. Beauty, we know, has 
no charm like that of its eternal unexpectedness, 
and the best delight is that which blossoms from 
a'stem of bare and long days. 

Or is it that the spirit of man, of every race of 
men, has its fatal ebbs and floods, its oscillations 
between the fluid ideal and the solid matter of j 
fact, so that the doubtful line of shore between 
them is, in one generation, a hard, sandy actuality, 
with only such remembrances of beauty as a dead 
sea-moss here and there, and in the next is whelmed 
with those graceful curves of ever-gaining, ever- 
receding foam, and that dance of joyous spray 
knows not, so bright is it, whether it be sea — 
sunshine ? 

What English Poetry was between Chaucer 
and Spenser, there is no need to say. Scotland 
had given birth to two or three poets of that kind 
which is qualified by the epithet national, which 
is as fnuch as saying that they took aceount only 
of the relations of the universe to the north 
north-east corner of human nature instead of the | 
whole circumference of it. England, in the 
meanwhile, had been enriched with Sternhold and 
Hopkins, but, on the whole, the most important J 
event between the death of Chaucer and the pub- j 
lication of the Eaery Queene was the introduction 
of blank verse. Perhaps the blank poetry sug¬ 
gested it. 

Before the Eaery Queene, also, two long poems 
were printed and popular-—the Mirror for Magis¬ 
trates and Albion’s England. How the first of 
these was ever read it is hard to conceive, unless 
we accept the theory of some theologians that our 
earth is only a kind of penal colony where men are 
punished for sins committed in some previous 
state of existence. The other was the work of | 
one Warner, a conveyancer, and has a certain 
philological value now, from its abounding in the 
popular phrases of the day. It is worth notice, 
also, as containing the most perfect example in the I 
English language of what is called a conceit. It 
occurs in his account of Queen Elinor’s treatment 
of fair Rosamond : 

With that she dashed her on the lips 
So dye’d doubly red; 

Hard was the heart that struck the blow, 

Soft were the lips that bled, 
which is nonsense, and not poetry, though Dr. 
Percy admired it. Dr. Donne, and the poets whom 
Johnson called metaphysical (as if all poets were 
not so), is thought to be full of conceits. But the 
essence of a conceit is not in a comparison’s being 
farfetched—the imagination can make fire and' 
water friendly when it likes—but in playing upon 
the meaning’s of two words where one is take ' 1 

mi taphoncal sense. This is the mark of a super¬ 
ficial mind always, whereas Donne’s maybe called j 
a subterficial one, which went down to the roots of ] 
thought instead of playing with its blossoms. 

Not long after the Eaery Queene, were pub¬ 
lished the Polyolbion of Drayton and the Civil I 
Wars of Daniel. Both of these men were respec¬ 
table poets (especially Drayton), but neither of 
them could reconcile poetry with gazateering or 
Chronicle-making. They are as unlike as a decla¬ 
ration in love and a declaration in law. 

This was the period of the Saurians in English 
poety, interminable poems, book after book, and 
canto after canto, like far-stretching vertebra, 
prodigious creatures that rendered the earth unfit j 
for the dwelling of Man. They are all dead nOw, 1 
the unwieldy monsters; icthyo, plesio, and megalo- 
sauri, they all sleep well, and their vast remains 
are-found imbedded in those vast morasses, the I 
Collections of the Poets. We wonder at the 
length of face and general attrabilious look that 
marks the portraits of that generation; but it is 
no marvel, when even the poetry was such down¬ 
right hard work. Poems of this sort might have j 
served to while away the three centuried evening 
of antediluvian lives. It is easy to understand I 
how our ancestors conld achieve great things, 1 
where they encountered such hardships for mere j 
amusement. If we agree with Horace in pitying 
the pre-Homeric heroes because they were without 
poets, we may sincerely commisserate our fore¬ 
fathers of that generation because they had them. 
The reading of one of these productions must 
have been nearly as long a business as the taking 
of Troy, and deserved a poet to sing it. Perhaps 
fathers, when their time on earth was up, folded 1 
the leaf down and left the task to be finished by 
their sons—a dreary inheritance. 

The popularity of such works shows the insa- j 
tiable thirst of the human soul for something 
which, at least, tried to be beyond mere mattter-1 
of-fact. This thirst for the ideal transmuted 
these books into poetry, just as the eternal 
drought of the desert turns muddy water into 
nectar, and the famine of the shipwrecked sailor 
gives a flavour beyond French cookery to a soup 
made of old shoos (patage aux choux). But 
meanwhile, nature, who loves surprises, was| 
quietly preparing a noble one. A new poet had 
been born, and came upon that arid century fresh 
and dewy as out of the first dawn that waked the 
birds inEden. A great poet is always impossible 
—till he comes, and then he seems the simplest 
thing in the world—to the commentators. He 
got this notion here and the other there; similar J 
subjects had been treated by such a one, and the J 
metre first used by such another. They give us 
all the terms of the equation; satisfy us that a plus 
b—c=x, only we are left in the dark to what x is. ; 
The genius continues to be an unknown quantity. 
The great poet is as original as to-morrow’s sun¬ 
rise, which will take the old clouds and vapours, 
and little household smokes of our poor worn-out 
earth, to make a miracle out of, and transfigure 
the old hills and fields and houses with the enchant-1 
ment of familiar novelty. It is this power of 
being, at once familiar and novel, that distinguishes 
the primary poets. They give us a new heaven 
and a new earth, without the former things having 
passed away—whose very charm is that they have 
not—a new heaven and a new earth that we can 
possess by the fireside, in the street and the count¬ 
ing-room. 

Edmund Spenser was born, like Chaucer, 
London, in 1553, when Cervantes was four years 
old. That sixteenth century was a miraculous 
one. Scarce any other can show such a concur¬ 
rence of great brains. Mothers must have ex¬ 
pected an attack of genius among their children, 
as we look for measles or whooping cough now. 
While Spenser was yet delving over the propria I 
qua maribu s, Shakspeave was stretching out his * 
baby arms and trying to get the moon to play 
with, and the little Bacon, chewing upon his coral, 
had already learned the impentrability of matter. 
It almost takes one’s breath away to think that 
at the same time Hamlet and the Nov am Organon 
were at the mercy of teething and the scarlet 
fever, unless, indeed, Destiny takes care to lock all 
the doors against those child-stealing gypsies when 
she leaves such precious things about. 

Of Spenser’s personal history we know very 
little. He was educated at Cambridge, where he I 
took the degree of Master of Arts in 1576. He 
is supposed to have passed the three following 
years with some relations in the country, where lie 
wrote verses and fell in love with a lady whom he 
calls Rosalind, and of whom we know nothing 
further, unless we are satisfied to take the portrait 
which Shakspeare has associated forever with the 
name which he complimented by adopting. He 
is said to have been employed to carry a despatch 
or two, but Lord Burleigh did not fancy him. 
Poor Lord Burleigh 1 Sidney ahd Raleigh, how¬ 
ever, were luckier. He was recommended to the 
great queen, and received at last a grant of Kil-1 
colman Castle and three thousand acres of land in j 
• the south of Ireland. Here the Eaery Queene 
was in great part written. At last came a rebel¬ 
lion. The wild kernes and gallow-glasses had not 
the delicacy of the Ematbian conqueror, and 
burned the castle from which Spenser and his 
wife, with two of their children, barely escaped, 
leaving an infant to perish in the flames. Spenser 
came to London, and (Tied, broken-hearted, three 
months afterwards, on the lGthof January, 1599. 
That rare nature was like a Venice glass, meant 
only to mantle with the wine of sunniest poesy. 
The first drop of poisonous sorrow shattered it. 

1579, Spenser published the Shepherd’s Calen¬ 
dar, a series of twelve eclogues, one for each month 
in the year. In those poems, he professedly imi¬ 
tated Chaucer, whom he called his master, but 
without much success. Even with the light re¬ 
flected upon them from the lustre of his great 
poem, one can find but little in them that is not 
dull. There are indications in these poems, how¬ 
ever, here and there, of a nice ear for harmony in 

Spenser was the pure sense of the beautiful put 
into a human body only that it might have the 
jneank of communicating with men. His '"™ 


description of Clarion, the butterfly in his Muio- ( 
patmos, gives, perhaps, the best possible idea of 
his character : 

Over the fields, in his frank lustiness, 

And all the campagne o'er, he soared light 
And all the oountry wide he did possess, 

Feeding upon their pleasures bounteously , 

That none gainsay, and none did him envy, 

The woods, the rivers and the meadows green, 
tVith his air-cutting wings he measured wide, 

Nor did he leave the mountains bare unseen, 

Nor the rank grassy fens’ delights untried; 

But none of these, however sweet they been, 

Mote please his fancy, or him cause to abide; 

His choicefnl sense with every change doth flit; 

No common things may please a wavering wit. 

To the gay gardens his unstaid desire 
Him wholly carried, to refresh his uprights; 

There lavish Nature, in her last attire, 

Ponrsforth sweet odours and alluring sights; 

Ahd Art, with her contending, doth aspire 
To excel the natural with made delights, 

And all that fab or pleasant may be found, 
doth tb- 1 - 


In riotous excess doth there abound. 

There he arriving, round about doth flie, 

Prom bed to bed, bom one to the other border 
And takes survey with curious busy eye, 

Of every flower and herb there set in order; 
Now this, now that, he tastetlf tenderly, 

Yet none of them he rudely doth disorder; 

He with his feet theb silken leaves displace, 
But pastures on the pleasures of each place. 


And 


with most variety 


And change of sweetness (for all change is sweet), 
He casts his glutton sense to satisfy, 

Now sucking of the sap of herbs moat meet, 

Or of the dew which yet on them doth lie, 

Now in the same bathing his tender feet; 

And then he percheth off some branch thereby 
To weather him, and his moist wings to dry. 

And whatso’er of virtue good or ill, 

Grew in this garden fetched from far away, 

Of every one he takes and tastes at will, 

And on their pleasures greedily doth prey; 

Then, when he hath both played and fed his fill 
In the warm snn he doth himself embay, 

And there him rests in riotous sufflsance 
’ Of all his gladfulriess and kingly joyance. 

What more felicity can fall a creature 
Than to enjoy delight with liberty ? 

And to he lord of all the'works of Nature 
To reign in the air from earth to highest sky ? 

To feed on flowers and weeds of glorious feature, 

To take whatever thing doth please the eye ? 

Who rests not pleased with such happiness 
Well worthy he to taste of wretchedness. 

What poet has ever left us such a portrait of I 
himself as this ? In that butterfly, Spenser has 
symbolized the purely poetical nature. It will be 
seen that there is no recognition of the moral 
sense whatever. The poetic nature, considered 
abstractly, craves only beauty and delight—With¬ 
out any thought beyond— 

And whatsoe’er of virtue good or ill, 

To feed on flowers and weeds of glorious feature. 
The poetical temperament has nowhere been at 
once so exquisitely defined and illustrated. Among 
poets? Spenser stands for the temperament per¬ 
sonified. 

But how did it happen that this lightsome crea¬ 
ture, whose only- business was 

To reign in the air, from earth io highest sky,” 
should have attempted, in his greatest work, to 
mix together two such incoherent things as sermon 
and poem ? In the first place, the age out of 
which a man is born is the mother of his mind, 
and imprints her own likeness more or less clearly 
on the features of her child. There are two desti¬ 
nies from which no one can escape, his own 
idiosyncrasy and that of the time in which he 
lives. Or shall we say that where the brain 
the flower of its conceptions, the very air is lull of 
thought pollen, or some wandering bee will bring 
it, we know not lrbrn what far field, to hybridize 
the fruit? 

In Spenser’s time, England was just going 
through the vinous stage of that Puritanic fermen¬ 
tation which became acetous in Milton, and putre¬ 
factive in the Fifth Monarchy men. Here was 
one motive. But, besides this, it is evident that 
Spenser’s fancy had been coloured by the Ro¬ 
mances which were popular in his day, and these 
had all been allegorized by the monks who turned I 
them into prose. The adventure of the San Grail 
in the Mori d’ Arthur reads almost like an extract | 
from the Pilgrim’s Progress. Allegories were the 
fashion, and Spenser put one on as he did a ruff; 
not because it was the most convenient or becom- 
tbing in the world, but because other people 


did. 

Another reason is, probably, to be found in the 
nature of the man himself. The poetical tempera¬ 
ment, when it comes down to earth, and mingles 
with men, is conscious of a certain weakness. On 
the unsubstantial skiey floors of its own ideal 
world it walks firmly enough, and speaks the na¬ 
tive language of the shadowy population there. 
But there is a knell at which that beautiful land 
dissolves like tlie baseless fabric Of a vision—and 
that, is the dinner bell. The poetical tempera¬ 
ment becomes keenly conscious that it also lias a 
stomach. It must dine, and commonly it likes 
rather better dinners than other people. To this 
end it must carry its wares to market where the 
understanding is master. Will the understanding 
pay hard money for the flowers of speech ? Only 
what is practical will do there. Fine words, 
grumbles the understanding proverbially, butter 
no parsnips, and then, to make the matter worse, 
the parsnips are ideal. “ But, my dear sir,” remon¬ 
strates Temperament mildly; “Dear me no 
dears,” growls Understanding, “everybody must 
earn his own salt—I do.” “ Let me read youmy 
beautiful poem.” “ Can’t comprehend a word of 
it. The only language I know a word of is my 
old mother tongue, the useful. Look at the 
towns and ships I’ve built. Nothing ideal there, 
you’ll find. Ideal, I suppose, is a new fangled 
way of spelling idle. It won't go here.’’ Suddenly 
the useful seems a very solid and powerful thing 
to our poor friend, the Poetic Temperament. It 
begins to feel a little absurdity in talking enthu¬ 
siasm to such a matter-of-fact generation. The 
problem is how to translate the ideal into the 
useful. How shall Master Edmund Spenser 
make himself comprehensible to Master John 
Bull ? He will try a picture-book, and a moral 
one, too—he will write an Allegory. 

Allegory is the Imagination of the Understand¬ 
ing, or what it supposes to be, which is the same 
thing. It is the ideal in words of one syllable, 
illustrated with cuts, and adapted to the meanest 
comprehension. 

Spencer was a good and pure-minded man, and 
wished, probably, to combine the sacred office of] 
Teacher with that of Poet. The preaching part 
of him came afterwards, in Jeremy Taylor, who 

is Spenser with his singing robes off. 

Spenser’s mind was so thoroughly imbued with 
the beautiful, that he makes even the Cave of 
Mammon a place one would like to live in. 

I think it is the want of human interest that 
makes the Faery Queene so little read. Ilazlitt 
has said that nobody need be afraid of the alle¬ 
gory ; it will not bite them, nor meddle with them 
unless they meddle with it. It was the first poem 
I ever read, and I had no suspicion of any double 
meaning in it. If we think of the moral as we 
read, it will injure the effect of thepoem, because 
we have an instinctive feeling that Beauty in¬ 
cludes it own moral, and does not need to have it 
stuck on. 

Charles Lamb made the most comprehensive 
criticism upon Spenser, when he called him the ; 
“ poets’ poet.” This was a magic minor, which 
he held up to life, where only shapes of loveliness 
are reflected. A joyous feeling of the beautiful 
thrills through the whole poem. 

I think that Spencer has come nearer to expres¬ 
sing the unattainable something than any other 
poet. He is so purely a poet of beauty that, with 
him, the meaning does not modulate the music of 
the verse, but the music is a great part of the 
meaning. No poet is so splendidly superfluous 
as he. He knows too well that, in poetry, enough 
V parsimony. The delight of beauty is that it is 
like a fountain, forever changing, forever thesamfe 
and forever more than full. 

Spenser has characterized his own poem 
song which the Sirens sing to Sir Guyon 
twelfth canto of the seeond book. The whole pas-1 
sage also may be called his musical, as distin- j 
gnished from his picturesque, style. 

In reading Spenser, one may see all the great 
galleries of painting without stepping over his 
own threshold. Michael Angelo is the only artist 
that he will not find there. It may be said of 
him that he is not a narrative poet at all, that he 
tells no stories, but paints them. 

I have said that, among our poets, Spenser 
stands for the personification of the poetic sense 
and temperament. In him the senses were 
sublimed and etherealized, and sympathized 
harmoniously with'an intellect of the subtlest 
quality, that, with Dr. Donne, we “ could almost 
say his body thought.” This benign interfusion 
of sense and spirit it is which gives his poetry the 
charm of crystalline purity, without loss of warmth. 
He is ideal without being merely imaginative ; 
he is sensuous without any suggestion of flesh 
and blood. He is full of feeling;, and yet of such 
a kind that we can neither call it mere intellec¬ 
tual perception of what is fair and good and 
touching nor associate it with that throbbing 
warmth which leads us to call sensibility by its 
human name of heart. In the world into which 
there is neither space nor time, and 


> tar it is p 


,1, but then it is full 


of form and colour and all earthly gorgeonsness 
and luxury, and so far it is sapsual. There are, 


_and*women in it, and yet it throngs with 

airy and immortal shapes that have the likeness 
of men and women. 

To appreciate fully the sensuous intellectuality 
of this divine poet, compare him for a moment 
with Pope, who had an equal subtlety of brain, 
without the joyous poetic sense. Pope’s ’mind 
was like a perfectly clear mirror hung in a draw¬ 
ing-room, and reflecting, with perfect precision of 
outline and vividness of cotouring, not man, but 1 
good society, every grace and every folly that 
belong not to human nature in its broad meaning, 
but as it is subordinated by fashion. But Spen- 
— ” like a great calm pool that lies brooding 5 " 
ous reverie over its golden sands in some < 
chanted world. If we look into it, we know not 
if .we see the shadows of clouds and trees and 
castles, of brighbarmored .knights and peerless 
dames, that linger and are gone, or whether those 
pellucid depths -are only a mysterious reservoir, 
where all the fairest dreams of our youth, dreams 
that were like hopes, and hopes that were but 
dreams, are visionarily gathered. Anon a ripple, 
bom of no breeze, but of the poet’s own conscious 
joy, startles it into a dance of sunshine that fades 
away around its shores in a lapsing murmur that 
seems the shadow of music rather than its Sub¬ 
stance. 

So entirely are beauty and delight the element 
of Spenser, that, whenever, in the Faery Queene, 
you come upon a thought or moral reflection, it 
gives you a shock of unpleasant surprise, a kind , 
of grit, as when one’s teeth cfcse upon a bit of 
gravel in a dish of strawberries and cream. He 
the most fluent of 
g over through emotion into reverie is the char¬ 
acteristic of his manner. And to read him puts 
one in the condition of reverie—a state of mind 
in which one’s thoughts and feelings float motion¬ 
less, as you may see fishes do in a swift brook, 
only vibrating their fins enough to keep themselves 
from being swept down the current, while their 
bodies yield to all its curvings, and quiver with 
the thrills of its fluid and sinuous delight. It is 
a luxury beyond luxury itself, for it is not only 
breaming awake, but dreaming without the 
trouble of doing it yourself; letting it be done 
for you, in truth, by the finest dreamer that — 
lived, who has the art of giving you all his 
visions through the medium of music. 

Of the versification of Spenser we need attempt 
_ j higher praise than that it belonged to him. If 
we would feel the infinite variety of the Spenser¬ 
ian stanza, as Spenser uses It, its musical intrica¬ 
cies, its long sliding cadences, smooth as the green 
slope on the edge of Niagara, we have only to 
read verses of the same measure by other poets. 

accustomed to apologize for the gross- 
r old favourite authors, by saying that 
their age was to blame and not they. Spenser 
needs no such excuses. He is the most perfect 
gentlemen among poets. Through that unrefined 
time, when ladies drank a quart of ale for break¬ 
fast, and even Hamlet can say a course tl' 
Ophelia, Spenser passes pure and chaste 
other Sir Galahad. 

Whoever can endure unmixed delight, whoever 
n tolerate music, and painting, and poetry, all 
one, whoever wishes to be rid of thought and 
to let the busy anvils of the brain be silent for a 
time, let him read in the Eaery Queene. There 
the land of pure Heart’s Ease, where no ache 
1 sorrow of heart can enter. If there be any 
poet whom we can love and feel grateful toward, 
it is Edmund Spenser. 

LECTURE VII. 

MILTON. 

Between Spenser and Milton occurred the most 
truly imaginative period of English poetry. It is 
the time of Shakspeare and the other dramatists 
only less than he. It seems to have been the 
moment in which the English mind culminated. 

Even if we subtract Shakspeare, the age remains 
without parallel. The English nature was just 
then giving a great heave and yearn toward free¬ 
dom in politics and in religion, and literature 
could not fail to partake of the movement. 

A wave of enthusiasm seemed to break over 
England; all that was poetical in the people 
found expression in deed or word. Everything 
tasted of it—sermons and speeches as well as 
verses. The travellers could not write a dry 
journal but they somehow blundered into a poeti¬ 
cal phrase that clings in the memory like a per¬ 
fume. The sensations of these men were as fresh 
as Adam’s, and the words they found to speak 
them in conld be beautiful or fragrant with as 
little effort as it costs violets to be blue. 

remarkable fact that the poetry of Shak¬ 
speare is, at the same time, more English and 
more universally human than any that ever was 
written. The two great poets who came before 
Shakspeare had both of them enlarged the reve¬ 
nues of the English muse. Chaucer had added 
character and incident, and had shown the capa¬ 
cities of the language and of metre. Spenser left 
it enriched with a luxury of diction, with harmony 
of verse, and with the lovely images of the classi¬ 
cal mythology. But Shakspeare came in like an 
unthrift heir. He squandered everything. From 
king to clown, he used up all character; there is 
' i or fancy or feeling that he has not 
question of philosophy, morals, politics 
or metaphysics that he has not solved; he poured 
out all the golden accumulations of diction like 
water. And his younger brethren, the other 
dramatists, helped him. What was there left? 
Certainly this wonderful being has expressed 
every sentiment, every thought, that is universal 
in its relations. All the poetry of this world he 
exhausted. Accordingly, in the time immediately 
following this splendidly imaginative period, 
find only a development of fancy under one 
other of its disguises. Fancy deals with limited 
and personal experiences, and interests us by the 
grace or perfectness of its expression of these. 
The Dramatists were tremendously in earnest, 
they bad need to be to please a people who we 
getting in earnest themselves. But now the Time 
itself was preparing a drama, and on no mimic 
scene, but with England for a stage, and all 
Europe for spectators. A real historical play was 
in rehearsal, no petty war of York or Lancaster, 
but the death-grapple of two eras. The time was 
ip travail with the Ishmael of Puritanism, who, 
exiled from his father’s house, was to found here 
in this Western wilderness an empire for himself 
and his wandering descendants. England herself 
was turning poet, and would add her rhapsody to 
the great epic of the nations. 

That was a day of earnest and painful thinking, 
and poetical temperaments naturally found relief 
in turning away from actual life to the play of 
fancy. We find no trace of high imagination 
here. Certainly, Herbert and Vaughan, and even 
Quarles, are sometimes snatched into something 
above common fancy, by religions fervour, but 
how cold and experimental is the greater part of 
their poetry—not poetry, indeed, but devotional 
exercises in verse. Cowley wrote imaginary love 
songs to an imaginary mistress, and. Waller the 
same sort of stuff to a real one. Catullus revived 
in Herrick, a country parson. Wither, a Puritan, 1 
wrote some poems full of nature and feeling, and 
remarkable for purity of sentiment. Donne, a 
deep thinker, carried on his anatomical studies. 
into his verse, and dissected his thoughts and feel- 
g to the smallest n 


things got said, no doubt, and many charming 
little poems were written—but the great style 

sears no longer. 

it was during this lull, as we may call it, that 
followed the mighty day of the Dramatists, that 
Milton was growing up. He was bom in London, 
on the 9th of December, 1608, and was therefore 
in his eighth year when Shakspeare died. His 
father was of a good family, which still adhered 
to the Roman Catholic faith. What is of more 
importance, he was disinherited by his father for 
having adopted Puritan principles, and was an 
excellent musician. Milton was very early an in¬ 
defatigable student, even in his twelfth year, seldom 
leaving his books before midnight. At the Uni¬ 
versity he was distinguished as a Latin scholar 
and writer of Latin verses. He was intended for 
the church, hut had already formed opinions of his 
own, which put conformity out of the question. 
He was by nature an independent, and could not, 
as he says, “ subscribe slave." 

Leaving the University in 1632, he passed the 
five following years in a studious seclusion at his 
father’s home at Horton, in Buckinghamshire. 
During these five years, he wrote most of his 
smaller poems. In 1638, he set out for Italy. 
The most important events of his stay in that 
country were his meetings with Galileo, and the 
Marquis Manso, who had been Tasso’s friend. 
After refreshing his Protestantism at Geneva, he 
passed through Prance and came back to England 
to find the civil war already begun. 

Dr. Johnson sneers at Milton for having come 
home from Italy, because he conld not stay abroad 
while his countrymen were struggling for their 
freedom, and then quietly settling down as the 
teacher of a few boys for bread. It might, with 
equal Reason, have been asked of the Doctor why, 
instead' of writing “ Taxation no Tyranny,” he 
did frot volunteer in the war against the rebel 
American provinces? Milton sacrificed to the 
cause he thought holy something dearer to him 
than life—the hope of an earthly immortality in a 
great poem. He suffered his eyes to be put out 
for the sake of his country as deliberately and 


unflinchingly as Scssvola thrust bis hand into the j 
flame. He gave to freedom something better than 
a sword'—words that were victories.. Around the 
memories of Bradshaw and his illustrious brethren 
his deathless soldiery still pitch their invieible tents, 
still keep their long-resounding march, sure ward- 
s against obloquy and oblivion. 

After the death of Cromwell, Milton continued 
faithful to republicanism, and, on the very eve of 
the restoration, published lus last political tract, 
showing a short and easy way to establish a 
Christian Commonwealth. He had long ago 
quarrelled with the Presbyterians in discipline, 
and separated from the Independents in doctrine. 
For many years he did not go within any church, 
and had become a Unitarian. He had begun the 
Paradise Lost in 1658; and after the restoration, 
with a broken fortune, but with a constancy which 
nothing could break, shattered in health, blind, 
and for a time in danger, he continued the com¬ 
position of it. It was complete in 1665, when 
Elwood, the Quaker, had the reading of it, and 
as published in 1667. 

The translation of the Bible had, to a very great 
degree, Judaized the Puritan mind. England was 
no longer England, but Israel. Those fierce en¬ 
thusiasts could always find Amalek and *Philistia 
in the men who met them in the field, and one 
horn or other of the beast in every doctrine of 
their theological adversaries. The spiritual pro¬ 
vincialism sof -the Jewish race found something 
congenial in the Anglo-Saxon intellect. This 
element of the Puritan character appears in Milton 
that stern sonnet: 

Avenge, 0 Lord, thy slaughtered saints, whose bones 
Lie scattered on the Alpine Mountains cold, 

Eves them who kept thy truth so pure of old 
When all our fathers worshipped stocks and stones 
In Milton’s prose there is a constant assertion 
of himself as a man set apart to a Divine ministry. 
He seems to translate himself out of Hebrew into 
English. And yet, so steeped was he in Greek 
culture that it is sometimes hard to say whether 
he would rather call himself the messenger of 
Jehovah or the son of Phoebus. Continually the 
fugitive mists of dialectics are rent, and through 
them shine down serene and solemn peaks that 
make us feel that we are encamped about by the 
sacred mounts of song, but whether of Palestine 
or Greece is doubted. We may apply to Milton 
what Schiller says -ef the poet: “ Let a kind 
divinity snatch the suckling from his mother’s 
breast, nourish him with the milk of a better age, 
and let bim come to maturity beneath a distant 
Grecian sky. Then, when he has become a man, 
let him return, a foreign shape, into his century, 
not to delight it with his apparition, but, terrible, 
like Agamemnon’s son, to purify it.” 

I said that Milton had a sublime‘egotism. The 
egotism of a great character is inspiration, because 
it generalizes self into universal law. It is a very 
different thing from the vulgar egotism of a little 
nature which contracts universal Law into self. 
The one expands with a feeling that it is part of 
the law-making power; the other offers an amend-' 
ment in town-meeting as if it came from Sinai. 
Milton’s superb conception of himself enters into 
all. he does. If he is blind, it is with excess of 
light—it is a divine favour, an overshadowing 
with Angels’ wings. Phineus and Tiresias are 
admitted among the prophets because they tod 
had lost their sight. There is more merit in the 
blindness of Mseonides than in bis- Iliad or Odys¬ 
sey. If the structure of his mind is undramatic, 
why, then, the English drama is barbarous, and' 
he will write a tragedy on a Greek model, with 
the blind Sampson for a hero. 

It results from this that no great poet is 
universally self-conscious as he. Dante is indivi¬ 
dual rather than self-conscious, and the cast-iron; 
Dante becomes pliable as a field of grain at the, 
breath of Beatrice, and his whole nature, rooted 
as it is, seems to flow away in waves of sunshine. 
But Milton never lets himself go for a moment.; 
As Other poets are possessed by their theme, so; 
is he always self-poSSessed, his great theme being 
Milton, and his duty being that of interpreter 
between John Milton and the world. 1 speak it 
reverently—he was worth translating. 

We should say of Shakspeare that he had the 
power of transforming himself into everything, 
and of Milton that he had that of transforming 
everything into himself. He is the most learned 
of poets. Dante, it is true, represents all the 
scholarship of his age, but Milton belonged to a 
more learned age, was himself one of the most 
learned men in it, and included Dante himself 
among bis learning. No poet is so indebted to 
books and so little to personal observation as 1 
I thought once that he had created out of his ov 
consciousness those exquisite lines in Comus : 

A thousand fantasies 
Begin to throng into my memory 
Of calling stapes, and Reckoning shadows dire, 

, And airy tongues that syllable men’s names 

But I afterwards found that he had built them up 
out of a dry sentence in Marco Polo’s Travels. 
The wealth of Milton in this respect is wonderful. 
He subsidizes whole Provinces of learning to 
spend their revenues upon one lavish sentence, 
and melts history, poetry, mythology and philoso¬ 
phy, together to make the rich Miltonic metal of 
a single verse. 

The first noticeable poem of Milton is bis hymn 
•of the Nativity, and the long-enwoven harmony of 
the versification is what chiefly deserves attention' 
in it. It is this which marks the advent of a new 
power into English poesy. 

In Spenser, meaning and music axe fused toge- 
gether; in Shakspeare, the meaning dominates 
always (and I intend the sentiment as included ' 
the word meaning); but in Milton, the music 
always a primary consideration. He is always 
much musician as poet. And he is a harmonist, 
not a melodist. He loves great pomps and se¬ 
quences of verse, and bis first passages move like 
long processions; winding with sacred chant, and 
priestly robes rich with emblamatie gold, and 
waving of holy banners along the'echoing aisles | 
of some cathedral. Accordingly, no reader of 
Milton can fail to notice that he is fond of lists of 
proper names which can only have an acquired 
imaginative value, and in that way serve to excite 
our poetic sensibility, but which also are of deep 
musical significance. 

[This was illustrated by reading various pas-1 
sages from Paradise Lost.] 

Another striking peculiarity of Milton is the 
feeling of spaciousness which his poetry gives us, 
and that not only in whole paragraphs, but even 
in single words. His mind was one which de-j 
manded illimitable room to turn in. His finest | 
passages are those in which Imagination diffuses 
itself over a whole scene or landscape, or where it I 
seems to circle like an eagle controlling with its 
eye broad sweeps of champaign and of sea, bath-1 
ing itself in the blue streams of air, and seldom 
drawn earthward in the concentrated energy of its j 

This shows itself unmistakably in tne epithets 
of his earlier poems. In the Penseroso, for exam- j 
pie, where he hears . 

The fav-oll curfew sound 
Over some wide-watered shore 
Swinging slow with sullen roar; 
where he sees 

Gorgeous Tragedy 
In sceptered pall come sweeping by; 
or calls up the great bards who have sung 
Of forests and eneha«tmei»ts drear 
Where more is meant than meets the ear. 

Milton seems to produce his effects by excitmg 
or dilating our own imaginations; and this excite- 
meht accomplished, he is satisfied. Shakspeare, 
on the other hand, seldom leaves any work to be 
done by the imagination of his readers ; and after 
we have enjoyed the total effect of a passage, we 
may always study the particulars with advantage. 
Shakspeare never attaches any particular value to 
his thoughts, or images, or phrases, but scatters 
them with a royal carelessness. Milton always 
seems to respect his; he lays out broad avenues 
for the triumphal processions of his verse; covers 
the ground with tapestry, interwoven with figures 
of mythology and romance ; builds up arches rich 
with historic carvings for them to march under; 
and accompanies them with swells and cadences 
of inspiring music. Paradise Lost is full of what 
may be called vistas of verse. Notice, for exam¬ 
ple, bow far off he begins when he is about to 
speak of himself—as at the beginning of the third 
book and the seventh. When you read Paradise 
Lost, the feeling you have is one of vastness. You 
float under a great sky brimmed with sunshine, 
hung with constellations; the abyss of space 
around you; thunders mutter on the horison; you 
hear the mysterious sigh of an unseen ocean — 
if the scene changes, it is with an elemental 
ment like the shifting of mighty winds. Of all 
books, it seems most purely the work of a disem¬ 
bodied mind. Of all poets, he could most easily 
afford to be blind; of all, his poetry owes least to 
the senses, except that of hearing; everything, 
except his music, came to him through a mental 
medium, and perhaps even that may have been 
intellectual—as in Beethoven, who composed be¬ 
hind the veil of deafness. 

Milton is a remarkable instance of a great 
imaginative faculty fed by books instead of 
Nature. One has only to read the notes of the 
commentators upon his poems to see how perfectly 
he made whatever he took his own. Everything 
that he touches swells and towers into vastness. 
It is wonderful to see how, from the most withered 
and juiceless hint that he met with in his reading, 


his grand images “ rise like an exhalation ”; how, 
from the most hopeless-looking leaden box that 
he found in that huge drag net with which he 
gathered everything from the waters of learning, 
le could conjure a tall genius to do his bidding. 

That proud consciousness of his own strength, 
md confidence, at the same time, that lie is the 
messenger of the Most High, never forsake him. 
It is they which give him his grand manner and 
make him speak as if with the voice of a conti¬ 
nent. He reverenced always the saeredness of his. 
own calling and character. As poet, full of the 
lore of antiquity, and as prophet, charged to v : ” ' 
dicate the ways of God, it seems to me that I 
the majestic old man laying one haDd upon the 
shoulder of the Past, and the other on that of the 
Future, and so standing sublimely erect above 
that abject age, to pour bis voice along the cen¬ 
turies. We are reminded of what is told of Ffr- 
dusi, whose father, on the night he was born, 
dreamed he saw him standing in the middle of the 

earth, and singing so loud and clear that he- 

heard in all four quarters of the heaven at onu„. 

I feel how utterly inadequate any single lecture 
ust be on such a theme, and how impossible it is 
say anything about Miltcn in an hour. I have 
erely touched upon three or four points that] 
seemed to me most characteristic of his style, for 
our concern with him is solely as a poet. Yet it 
would be an’unpardonable reticence if I did not 
say, before I close, how profoundly we ought to 
reverence the grandeur of the man, his incorrupti¬ 
ble love of freedom, his scholarly and unvulgar 
republicanism, his scorn of contemporary success, 
his faith in the future and in God, his noble fru¬ 
gality of life. 

The noise of those old warfares is hushed; the 
song of cavalier and the fierce Psalm of Puritan 
silent now; the hands of his Episcopal adver- 
ies no long-er hold pen nor crozier; they and 
their works are dust; but he who loved truth more 
than life, who wasfaithful to the other world while 
he did his work in this—bis seat is in that great 
cathedral whose far-echoing aisles are the Ages, j 
whispering with blessed feet of the Saints, Martyrs 
and Confessors of every clime and creed ; whose 
bells sound only centurkl hours; about whose 
spire, crowned with the constellation of the cross, 
no meaner birds than missioned angels hover ; 
whose organ music is the various stops of endless 
changes, breathed through by endless good; whose 
choristers are the elect spirits of all time, that 




storm left theig. The wind or sun soon disen¬ 
chants the magic scene. 
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twigs. The hens, and their uplifted lords, are be- ^’stodraf-nw” Xre“V- •*"’ - ars ’~“ ffles ’ —® p 
ginning to wade with dainty steps, through the Ruffle*, stocks, &c’.. made to 
chilly wool. Boys are aglee with sleds ; men are 
out with Shovels, and dames with brooms. Bells 
begin to ring along the highway, and heavy oxen, 


From The (London) Empire. 

MACKAY AND THE BATTLE. 
Written on perusing a Poem, in the “ Empire," 
Charles Mgckay, on the Battle of Inkermam. 

Alas ! alas! the poet sings 
Of war, and camps, and jarring kings; 

Of deeds that crimson Alma’s flood, 

And foul an Inkermann with blood; 

Of slaughtered hosts, of murd’rous .strife, 

And “ glory ” quaffed from human life. 

Alas! that he who nobler themes 
So sweetly mingled wtth his dreams; 

Who sang the “ good time coming,” when 
Men shall he nothing .less than men; 

When strife, and blood, and war shall flee 
Far from the dwellings of the free— 

Alas! that he should bend the wing, 

And stoop of deadly War to sing; 

That rage and blood his muse Should fire, 

And murder tune his gentle lyre; 

That harp so sweet forgot to moan 
Where heav’n, and earth, and nature groan, 
But struck forth honour to the deed 
That makes ten. thousand widows bleed. 

Was there no higher range for song ? 

No fitter theme to bear along 
The music of the bard who gave 
Hope to the cabins of the slave— 

Who sounded in melodious strain 
How man depressed shall soar again, 

And every sacred right assume, 

As life recovered from the tomb ? 

Was there no tender, gentler theme, 

To grade the sweet, poetic stream, 

But it must flow through carnage foul. 

Where furies dance, and war-dogs howl ? 

Or, durst the muse proclaim around 
No other than “ uncertain sound,” 

Lest the bold strain incur the frown 
Of those who vote the faithful down ? 

Were there no men within the sphere, 

By noble deed to nations deal-, 

Fitting to wear the laurel bays 
That poets weave when poets praise ? 

No Cobden, fearless, honest, true, 

No Bright, who boldly dare pursue 
Stern duty's path, when Senates proud 
Pander to passion and the crowd ? 

Were these unworthy of the strain 
That revels on the gory plain ? 


Descend to feed and fan the flame 
That blazes with creation’s shame; 
Devouring with volcanic rage 
The treasures of a mighty age. 

Woe to the men who sound the iyre 
To honour such a Nereis fire ! 

But deeper woe and darker gloom 
Herald a nation's coming doom, 

When Truth Divine is turn’d perverse, 
To justify creation’s curse. 

And moulded by the Priest to plead 

-~* : ~ns bleed! 
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Probe well the v.. 

Traverse the earth, then l_ 

Ask of the groans, the woes, the t_, 

That orphans feel, that widows shed, 

When battle-fields receive their dead— 

Ask heav’n above, ask nature round, 

If blacker deed shall yet be found 
Than this, who pleads Religion’s right 
To hound on-nations to the fight; 

gospel grace supplies 
urn-tiers while he dies- 
“ Banner ” floats arot 
le who deems it holy grand ? 

0 thou! Who reignest, God of love, 

Send down the mild and peaceful Dove, 

And, e’er our land dark ruin seize, 

Satfe, save us, from such priests as these ! 

Manchester, Jan. 22,1865. Wiimam Swjo®. 
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witB cramicliing sleds, are wending toward the 
woods for the winter’s supply of fuel. The school- 
house is. open, and a roasting hot fire rages in the 
box stoves. Little boys are crying with chilblains, 
and little girls are comforting them with the as¬ 
surance that it will stop aching pretty soon, and 
the boys seem unwilling to stop crying till then. 
Big boys are shaking their coats, and stamping- 
off the snow, which peels easily from sleek black¬ 
balled boots or shoes burnished with tallow. Out 
of doors the snow-balls are flying, and everybody 
laughs but tlie one that’s hit. Down go the 
wrestlers. The big ones “ rub ” the little ones; 
the little ones in turn “ rub ” the smaller ones. 
The passers-by are pelted ; and many a lazy horse 
has motives of speed applied to his lank barrel. 
Even the schoolmaster mustjbe mortal, and take 
his lot; for many “ accidental ” snow-balls plump 
into bis breast and upon his back before the rogues 
will believe that it is the schoolmaster ! 

But days go by. The snow drifts. Fences 

o banked up ten feet high. Hills arc broken 

to a “ coast ” for boys’ sleds. They slide and 
pull up again, and toil on in their slippery plea¬ 
sure. They tumble over, and turn over ; they 
break down, or smash up; they run into each 
other, or run races, in all the moods and experiences 
of rugged frolic. 

Then comes the digging of chambers in the 
deep drifts—room upon room, water being dashed 
on over night to freeze tlie snow walls into solid 
ice. Forts also are built, and huge balls of snow 
rolled up, till the little hands can roll the mass no 
longer.— H. W. Beecher, in The Independent. 

HISTORY OF THE MARSEILLES HYMN. 


„ .ie Marseilles presents notes of the song of 
glory and the shriek of death, glorious aS the one, 
funeral-like as the other, it assures the country 
while it makes the citizen turn pale. There was 
then (at the time of the French revolution, 1789) 
a young officer of the artillery in the garrison of 
Strasbourg, named Rouget do Lisle. He was 
born at Louis le Sanuier in the Jura, that country 
of revelry and energy, as mountainous countries 
always are. He charmed with his music 
verses the slow dull garrison life. Much ii 
quest from his two-fold talent as musician and 
poet, he visited the house of Dietrick, an Alsatian 
patriot, on intimate terms. In the -winter of 1792, 
there was a scarcity in Strasbourg. The house 
of Dietrick was poor and the table humble, but 
there was always a welcome for Rouget de Lisle. 

Once, when there was only some coarse bread and 
slices, of ham on the table, Dietrick looked with 
sadness and said to him'—“ Plenty is not seen at 
onr feasts, but what matters it if enthusiasm is 
not wanting at our civic fetes, and courage in our 
soldier’s hearts. I have still a bottle of wine in 
my cellar. Bring it,” said he, to his daughter, 

“ and we will drink to liberty and our country. 
Strasbourg is shortly to have a patriotic ceremony, 
and de LiSe must be inspired to introduce one of 
those hymns which convey to the souls of the 
people’the enthusiasm which suggested it.” They 
drank—de Lisle was a dreamer—his heart moved, 
his head heated. 

He went staggering to his chamber, endeavour¬ 
ing, by degrees, to find inspiration in the palpi- j 
tations of his citizen heart; and on his small I TV 
cloverhead now composing the air before the | I * 
words, now the words before the air, combining 
them so intimately in His mind, that he 
could tell which was first produced, the air 
words, so impossible did he find it to separate the 
music from the poetry, and the feeling from the 
impression. He sang everything—wrote nothing. 
Overcome by the divine inspiration, his head fell 
sleeping on his instrument, and he did not awake 
till daylight. The song of the overnight returned 
to his memory with difficulty, like the recollec¬ 
tions of a dream. He wrote it down and gave it 
to Dietrick, who called together some musicians 1 
who were capable of executing de Lisle’s compo¬ 
sition, De Lisle sang. At the first verse, all 
countenances turned pale; at the second, tears 
flowed ; at the last,.enthusiasm burst forth. The 
hymn of the country was found. The unfortunate 
Dietrick went a few months afterward to the 
scaffold to the sound of the notes first produced at 
his own fireside, and from the heart of' his friend. 

The new song, some weeks after, was executed at 
Strasbourg-. It flew from city to city. 

Iseflles adopted it to be sung at the oneni; 
close of the sittings or tta dabs. The Ma 
spread it all over France. Hence the name of 
Marseilles. De Lisle himself heard it. and shud¬ 
dered at its sound upon his ears, while escaping, 
by some of the wild passes of the A lps, as a pro¬ 
scribed Royalist. “ What do they call that 
hymn ? ” he inquired of his guide. “ The Mar- 
iseilles,” answered the peasant. It was thus he 
learned the name of his own work. Tb 
turned against the hand that forged it.— Lamar- 


pHARLES 0. JACKSON, Tailor, N. E. 

corner of Fifth and Arch streets, Philadelphia, would 
respectfully invite the attention of his friends and the pub¬ 
lic to his establishment, where a constant assortment of 
Cloths, Cassimeres, Vestings, &c., of the best quality, will 
l>e kept ready to make up to order in the best manner and 


D EPUY’S Spring Garden Carpet Store has 

been removed from 136 Spring Garden street to the S. 
W. corner of Eighth and Spring Garden streets, Philadelphia, 
and supplied with a largely increased stock of Velvet, Bins 
-~ls, Thread-ply, Ingrain and Vemtian Carpets; Oil Cloth, 
.'ugge-ts, Shades, &e., which will be sold cheap, wholesale 
id retail. 

P RIZE MEDAL awarded in London, in 1851, 

_ for his superiority over-allothers^in the manufacture 
es Hobby-Horses, and sole leather, steel spring, iron 
ials and workmnanship. Black Leather Enamellet' 


M ERRIHEW & THOMPSON, Printers, 

Have Removed to Nos. 2 and 4 Merchant street, above 
”i (first streets, of Market), Pbila. Plain and fancy 
iff, such as Bill Heads, Circulars, Cards, Handbills, Ap<?- 


A SNOW-STORM. 

The sensation with which we are affected by 
fall of snow depends much upon our position and 
prospective enterprises. If one is journeying 
across a prairie, no more terrible thing can befall 
him than the coming on of a driving snow. Alt 
landmarks are shut in ; all paths are covered ; the 
air is darkened ; the wind pierces the very heart 
with chills; and if he have not the good luck to 
carry a compass, he will soon grow bewildered, 
and travel about in useless circuits, till lie grows 
numb, slumberous, and dies, with the storm going 
bn above him, and heaping him up with snowy 
burial. Snow is worse than fire. Against fire 
■;an set fire, and escape in the track of the 
s which you yourself have kindled. You can¬ 
not set snow against snow. 

Falling snow is beautiful in a forest. It comes- 
down wavering among the trees, without a whis¬ 
per, and takes to the ground without the sound of 
a foot-fall. Evergreen trees grow intense in con¬ 
trasts of dark green ruffled with radiant white. 

Bush and tree are powdered and banked up. 

But not the slightest sound is made in all the ; 
work which fills the woods with winter soil many 
feet deep. But nowhere else is snow so beautiful 
- when in a mansion in the country, bright and j 
irm, full of home-joy and quiet. You look out 
through large windows, and see one of those flights 
Of snow, in a still, calm day, as if the air were full 
of white millers, or butterflies, coming down from 
heaven. • There is something extremely beautiful 
in the motion of these large flakes of snow. They 
do not make haste, nor plump straight down with 
a dead fall like a whistling rain-drop. They seem 
to be at leisure, and descend with such a quiet, 
wavering, sideway motion, as birds use when 
they are about to light. You think that you are 
reading ; and so you are, but it is not in the book 
that lies open before you. The silent, dreamy 
hour passes away, and you.have not felt it pass. 

The trees are dressed with snow. The long arms 
of evergreens bend with its weight; the rails 
doubled, and every post wears a virgin crown. 

The well-sweep, the bucket, the well-curb 

fleeced over. And still the silent quivering a. 

full of trooping flakes, thousands following to take 
the place of all that fall. The ground is heaped, 
the paths are gone, the road is hidden, the fields 
are levelled, the eaves of buildings jut over, and, 
the day moves on, the fences grow shorter, and 
me sink from sight. All night the heavens rain 
crystal flakes. Yet, that roof on which the 
smallest rain pattered audible music, gives 
sound. There is no echo in the stroke of sm , 
until it waxes to an avalanche and slips from the 
mountains. Then it fills the air like thunder-] 
bolts. . 

When the morning comes, then comes the sun 1 
also. The storm has gone back to its northern 
nests to shed its feathers there. The air is still, 
cold, bright. But what a glory rests upon the 
too brilliant earth. Are these the January leaves, 
is this the winter efflorescence of shrub and tree ? 

You can scarcely look for the exceeding bright¬ 
ness. Trees stand up against the clear, gray sky, 
brown and white in contrast, as if each trunk, and 
bough, and branch, and twig, had been coated 
with ermine, or with white moss. There is an l 

exquisite airiness and lightness in the masses of I When you have no* observers, be afraid of j 
snow on trees and fences when seen just as the | yourself. 


JOHN LITTLEJOHN......Br Charles Mackat.' 

John Littlejohn was staunch anti strong, 
Upright and downright—scorning Wrong; 

Ho gave good weight aiul paid his way, 

He thought for himself and he said his say. 
Whenever a rascal'strove to pass, • 

Instead of silver, money or brass,. 

He took his hammer and said, with a frown, 

“ The coin is spurious .... nail it down." 

John Littlejohn was D^m and true; 

You could not cheat him in “ two-aud-two.” 
When foolish arguers, might and main, 
Darkened and twisted the clear and plain, 

He saw through the mazes of their sneech— 
The simple thought beyond their reach— 

And, crushing their logic, said, with a frown, 

“ The coin is spurious .... nail it down." 

John Littlejohn maintained the Right, 

Throngli storm and shine, in the world’s despite. 
When fools or quacks desired his vote, 

’Dorsed with arguments learnt by rote, 

Or, by coaxing, threats or promise, tried 
To gain bis support to the wrongful side, 

“Nay, nay ! ” said John, with an^augry frown, 

“ The coin is spurious .... nail it down." 

When told that Kings had a right divine, 

And that the I’eople were herds of swine— 
That Nobles alone were fit to rule—- 
That the Poor were unimproved by School— 
That ceaseless Toil was the proper fate 
Of all but the wealthy and the great, 

John shook his head, and swore, with a frown, 
“ The coin is spurious .... nail it down." 

When told that events might justify 
A false and crooked policy— 

That a decent hope of future good 
Might excuse departure from rectitude, 

And a lie, if white, was a small offence, 

To be forgiven by men of sense, 

“ Nay, nay! ” said John, with a sigh and a frown, 
f 1 The cbm is spurious .... nail it down.’’ 

When told from the Pulpit or the Press 
That Heaven was a place of exclusiveness— 
That none but those could enter there 
Who knelt with the orthodox at prayer, 

And held all virtues out of their pale 
As idle work, of no avail, 

John’s face grew dark, ashe Bwore,witk a frown, 
“ The coin is spurious .... nail it down." 

Whenever the world' our eyes would Mind 
With false pretence of such a kind— 

With Humbug, Cant, and Bigotry— 

Or a spurious sham Philosophy— 

With Wrong dressed up in guise of Right, 

And Darkness passing itself for Light, 

Let us imitate John, and exclaim, with a frown, 
“ The coin is spurious .... nail it down." 


The New York Courier and Enquirer says 
that the return of Miss Ba;con, from England, is 
now looked for with some:curiosity, if not interest, 
in literary circles. She is a woman with a “ mis¬ 
sion,” and that mission is to prove to the world 
that Shakspeare was a man of straw, whose name 
was used to farther the dramatic productions of j 
men of eminent abilities in other departments ot 
literature, in law and in statesmanship. Miss 
Bacon's theory is that Shakspeare was a dramatic 
Joe Miller; a good-natured inoffensive person, 
who would consent to bear the responsibility of 
the works attributed to him, and r.ot presume 
upon the fictitious reputation which they brought 
him. Shakspeare’s plays, according to Miss| 
Bacon, were written by Lord Bacon, Sir Walter 
Raleigh, and one or two others, but chiefly by the 
former ; and she has spent a great deal of time in 
framing a very ingenious and elaborate argument 
in support of her theory. But all the most i~ ' 
genious use of ten times the external evidence, 
the want of it, which exists, would be as nothing ] 
before the internal evidence of the plays them¬ 


selves, to say nothing of tlie decided, though I t s>tnI<,live ' 
little, direct testimony which we have as toShak-l, 
speare’s professional life. 


CYRUS WHITSON. 


>HRENOLOGICAL C 


and Leather Boots a 


ION FECTIO N FRY.—Lcatitia Bullock, No. 

'hila., respectfully informs her friends 
he iVgrep:ared^to furnish Ice Creams 


Candies, kc.. of every description 
iterials, all tlie produce of Free 


F “ AMILY COAL YARD, Broad street, 

second yard above Spruce street, Philadelphia. Coal 
from the best mines, expressly for family use, free from dust 


M 




f the interests ot society and < 
11 be obtained soon as publish 
al Books, wholesale and retail. 

fold PeM and 

will have their orders prompt 




Any rare books im- 


e of illuminated heads. 


j. , Philadelphia. 


>e falthfully°se^ 


^pHRENOLOGY — Removal. — ‘William B. 

(Simes) building 359 Chestnut street, above 12th, Philadel¬ 
phia. He has, in addition to Phrenological Books and 
Busts, Stationery for sale. Open day and evening to visitors 
—free—and for useful written descriptions of the mind and 
talents. From the handwriting (natural) the same will be 
analyzed. Price $3. 

Philadelphia Spring Goods. 

gHARBLESS^ BROTHERS, Philadelphia, 


ul Summer Goods for 


Ik, Crape, Cashmc 


I) 


jAGUERREOTYPES, Stereoscopes and 


HF.NRY C. PHILLIPS, 
1'FIEBE D. PHILLIPS. 


TJUVMILY FLOUR STORE, No. 35 North 

X Fifth street, near' Arch, Philadelphia. From this 
central e^tablwhmcnt familh*? may procure the finest qual- 

keep a constant supply of the most desirable brands. Also, 
Rye, Buckwheat, Indian, Oat and unbolted Wheat Meal 
fresh from the mills, delivered by'an obliging porter, any¬ 
where in the city and adjoining districts, or on board the 

CAIjEB CLOTHIER. 

H. B. An assortment of choice Family Hams, both Jersey 


1%/TO REIS ON* & GLENN respectfully 

i.v_L announce to the public that their Spring Style HATS 


lenient from the price 
osseS avoided by this c 
Ives, enables them to se 
in the trade. Neither 
oppressed, they sell tl * 
and other qualities pi 


ss, 


nor bein| 


and other qualities proportionately low. Men’s and Boys’ 
Soft Hats and Caps always on band, suitable to the season. 
Friends’ Hats made to order. No. 41 N. Sixth St., below 
Arch, Philadelphia. 

\ LARGE assortment of SALAMANDER 


id Door Locks. These locks bid defiance to 


TONES & Co., of the Orescent One Price 

• Clothing Store, No. 200 Market street, above 6th, in 


stocks of Clothing 


F. 


are all weU sponged^and prepared, and^great 
ee of getting a good article at the very lowest 


H. SMITH, N. W. corner of Fourth and 


oodand feather-covered ^-itingrdesks and ^Dressing- 
^assortment of fancy and useful articles, fine French Perfu - 


than the usual prices. English French and American Cap 
Letter^nd Note Papers, Envelopes, Sealing Wax, plain and 

Paper Weights, plain and 'fancy Pen-holders/Drawing Pen¬ 
cils and Books, Bristol Board, Tracing Paper, Impression 
Paper, Tissue Paper, &c. Visiting and Wedding Cards en 
graved or written to order. Portmonnaies, Pocket Books 
Portfolios, Card Cases, Bankers’ Cases, Diaries, &c. All 
.-s; Drafts, Deeds, Mortgages, &c. Rod 
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—THOS. ADAMSON, Jr.- 
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Blankets, Flannels, Tickinfcs, Table Covers, 

Sheeting and Shirting^MuslinsAri^Linena, 

Goods for Men'sand Joys’ Wear —Sati netts from 25 to 75 
U. per yard; Cassimeres from 50 cts. to $-2 50. Broad, 
lotus from *lt«*8-, Vestings, and a great variety of Plaid 


poartioleB bf ... 

pressly for travelling, purposes, great 
been expended to render each article truly a multum 
parvo ; also, his well-selected stbefc of imported ; " ' 

—-— -- 


would respectfully call their attention 

--ay of which are made ex 

— a. , ?tudy having 


Combs and Razors, 

. 

Reticules, Work 
ties, Money Belts, 
« o. noouu A-aufly articles. 

WM. T. FRY, Manufacturer, 

Six 1 h. uni > h Ni.U-, Philadelphia. 


NORMS & JOHNSTON, PRINTERS. 









